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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Future of the Democratic Party 
A Dangerous Majority in Congress ; 
Governors who Stemmed the Tidal Wave 
The Renunciation of a Third Term 
Melting the “Solid South” 
La Follette’s Victory ae 
Trust Money in the Campaign 
Topics in Brief ae 


LETTERS AND ART: 
Unpublished Thoughts of Victor Hugo 
The Plays that are Needed in America 
The Woes of the Publisher , 
The Amateur Spirit in Literature . 
Machine-Made Style 
Notes Ve eres ae 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
Is Alcohol a Food P. gc sgh ge Pog . * 
The Kite as an Aid to the Study of Geology 
Curious Physiological Action of Radium . 
Strength of the Human Arm. .. 
A Machine for Deep-Sea Exploration 
The Real Fairy Races. 
Is Matter Eternal? . 
Science Brevities . 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
The Man Outside the Church Rate re 
The Essential Unity of Religion and Education 
Commercialism and the Ministerial Life 
Political Church-Building in Berlin 
The Oldest Prelate in America . oats 
The Hyperboles and Paradoxes of Jesus . 
Religious Notes 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 
The Strategic Price of Port Arthur 
England on Rozhdestvensky. .. 6 iat oe 
A Russian Indictment of the Russian People. 
General Stoessel as the Hero of the War 
The Vatican Theory of Church and State. 
NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY . 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Current Events 
Chess 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Tabard Inn Library 


-—— AND ITS 


Christmas Gift Offers 
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We are making two remarkable offers to Christmas book and magazine buyers. 
For $1.50 we will send to you (or to any friend to whom you may wish to present 
the gift), an absolutely new book, and we will deliver it prepaid to any address in the 
United States. It will differ from ordinary books in this way: It will be in an at- 
tractive TasarD INN case and will be exchangeable forever at any of the 2,000 
TABARD INN LipRary exchange stations in the United States and Great Britain. The 
fee for exchanging the book will be only five cents. You can make your first selec- 











tion from any book given in the list accompanying this advertisement ; but should the 
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on list not contain the very book you want, select any book published provided the sell- 
r : : " ae = apa Sali . 

in a Tabard Inn ing price is not more than $1.50. The difference in price between a new book sold 
Cloth Case. ‘ ; zl 
generally and not exchangeable and a new book sold by the TaBarp INN which is 


exchangeable is rarely more than ten cents, while an “Exchangeable Book” is teh times-more valu- 






able. There are already 700,000 books in circulation in the TABARD INN Library System. 


SPECIAL 


By adding $1.75 to the above amount, making your total payment $3.25, 




















you can secure, in addition to your Tabard Inn Book, a year’s subscription to 
THE BooKLovers MaGAZINE, the regular subscription price of which is $3.00 a 
year, or 25 cents a single copy. It is undoubtedly the newest magazine suc- 
cess. The December number contains 160 pages of magazine matter. There 
are eight beautiful color plates, twelve illustrations in sepia tint and over fifty 
pages of illustrations of the special articles and stories. We will make you a 
present of the December number (if you mention this advertisement when send- 
ing in your order), and in addition give you a fully paid subscription for 1905. 
The regular price of THE TaBarp INN service and magazine is $4.50; our spe- 


cial Christmas combination price is $3.25. You may make two separate gifts of 







the offer if you wish. We will enclose your card and Christmas greetings with 






the book or magazine. Send remittance by check or money order. A TABARD INN 


BOOK CABINET 

























Books for Selection in Tabard Inn Cases $1.50. Postage Prepaid 


Affair at the Inn, The. A ate Douglas Wiggin Loves sing yy weed ae . Roomem. Ernest Thompson-Seton 

; appa ia adigans, The. J/iriam Michelson y Lady of the North. Randall Parrish 
Betrayal, The. 2. Phillips Oppenheim Nancy’s Country Christmas. £/eanor Hoyt 
Old Gorgan Graham. George H. Lorimer 
New Samaria. S. Weir Mitchell 


Beverly of Graustark. George Barr McCutcheon 


s i £ Vvederic S. Ishi a P : . 
_— — “ i so — Kate of Kate Hall. Allen Vhorneycroft Fowler 
Blazed Trail Stories. Stewart Edward White re President, The. Alfred Henry Lewis 
Box of Matches, A. //amblen Sears BOL KLOVERS Princess Thora, The. //arris Burland 
“hetc : . . YURLUY ERS Prodigal Son, The. Had] Caine 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome. /ohn Fox, /r. MACAZINE Prospector, The. Ra/ph Connor 
Dialstone Lane. i”. W’. Jacobs Sea Wolf, The. Jack London 
Double Harness. A xthony Hofe Seeker, The. Harry Leon Wilson 

* Ss R lite es ~ahell Soldier of the Valley, The. Nelson Lloyd 
Eagle’s Shadow, The. James Branch Cabell The Son of Royal Langbrith. WW. D. Howells 
Farm of the Dagger, The. Aden Phillpotts 
God’s Good Man—a simple love story. Marie Corelli 


Tommy & Co. Jerome K. Jerome 
House of Fulflment, The. George Madden Martin 













Traffics and Discoveries. Rudyard Kipling 
Traitor and Loyalist. Henry Kitchell Webster 













ee: an Trixy. Lilizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ladder of Swords, A. Six Gilbert Parker DECEMBER Truants, The. A.£. W. Mason 
Lady of Loyalty House, The. Justin Huntly McCarthy Where Does the Sky Begin? Washington Gladden 
Lest Hose, The. Fenry Seton Merriman - _ — Whosoever Shall Offend. /. Marion Crawford 

pe, : enry selon Me Man on the Box, The. Harold McGrath Young Man in a Hurry, A. Robert W. Chambers 
Law of the Land. Lmerson Hough Marathon Mystery, The. Burton E. Stevenson Youth of Washington, The. S. Weir Mitchell 






THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


Home Office 1030 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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9,743 SPECIMEN VOLUMES OF 


The Historians’ History of the World 


SENT OUT WITHIN 30 DAYS 


HE novel and convenient specimen volume method 
of selling a great work, specially devised in con- 
nection with The Historians’ History of 

the World, is proving day by day a greater 

success. 9,743 specimen volumes have been 
sent out within thirty days in response to in- 
quiries from the most intellectual class of 
readers in the whole country, and the demand 
has now reached a point where The Outlook’s 
shipping facilities have been strained to the 
limit. This has proved itself, in truth, the only fair and 
satisfactory plan yet contrived by which a reader can 
examine a work of the serious character and vast scope of 
this history, and decide for himself whether he needs it. 
(See application form below.) 





A New Era for the American Nation 


The Historians’ History (in 25 volumes, published by The 
Outlook), the first great world-history, has been completed at this 
opportune moment when the American nation, by the universal 
consent of mankind, is entering upon a new era of international 
responsibilities and power. A sentinel at the gates of the world, 
America is looked to, by Europe and Asia alike, as the arbiter of 
the most difficult questions of the near future. To enable them to 
meet their. new duties all intelligent observers admit Americans 
must read world-history; this is now made convenient and delight- 
ful by The Outlook’s monumental publication. The plan and con- 
tents of this work have been approved by practically every historian 
of distinction in the world—from Prof. Adolf Harnack, the most 
influential teacher in Germany, to Prof. W. M. Sloane, the foremost 
American student of French revolutionary history. 

The 25th and last volume of The Historians’ History will be 
ready for delivery in December. Remember that this is an IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that will not be cast aside as use- 
less, but will confer a lasting benefit on the receiver and be treas- 
ured with gratitude for a lifetime. 


Opinions of Scholars and Critics 


From PROF. W. M. SLOANE 


“*T have examined several volumes of your ‘ Historians’ History of the World,’ 
and one of them, that on the Revolutionary Epoch in France, with some care. I 
find much to praise in the enterprise. The selections have been made with skill and 
conscientiousness, and the running comments are clear and just. So far as possible 
under the plan adopted there is a continuity of narrative and editorial attitude. It 
seems to me that the work is well adapted for the use of intelligent men and women 


who want trustworthy historical knowledge with a minimum expenditure of time and 
energy.” 


From the REV. JOHN P. PETERS 


*‘ Familiar as I have been with Oriental history, often as I have read the story of 
the life and teaching of Mohammed and of the rise and spread of Islam, yet the 
perusal of the volume on the Arabs, which includes, as a preliminary, the history of 
the Parthians and Sassanids, brought before my vision the conditions which mad- 
the rapid spread of Islam possible, with a sharpness of outline and a fulness of com- 
prehension which caused me to feel as though ‘a had made a new discovery. I have 
read French history through many times, in French as well as English, and I have 
read numerous more or less detailed discussions of particular patioks, and especially, 
in later years, of the Revolution, the Napoleonic era, and France of the roth 
century. Picking up the other night the volume on France, covering the years 
1715-1815, which, by the way, I found much ado in laying down again, and reading 
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the story of the reign of Louis XV., I felt as though I had learned to understand 
as I had never understood before the conditions and causes which brought on the 
revolution. Such, in fact, is the advantage of a universal history, when sufficiently 
in detail. Individual histories of nations and epochs, the story of this people or 
period and the other are prefaced by introductory and explanatory chapters, giving 
us an account of the origin and peculiar genius of this town or nation, or the prece- 
dent causes and attendant conditions of this or that particular event; but the very 
fact that the writer has in mind a particular people or event leads him to present the 
history from one side only.” 


From the NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


‘* The result might be called a brilliant mosaic if it were not that the editorial 
manipulation of quotations, the blending of classical with original passages, has 
been so deft as to very nearly exclude the idea of innumerable fragments put to- 

ether into one piece. This notion of constructive unity is what the reader first 
ooks for, and, be it said to the credit of the editors, aa he first discerns. But 
other elements have entered into the work which are of equal importance. Dr. 
Williams, in his opening pages, speaks of his desire ‘to retain as much as possible 
of human interest in the broadest and best sense of the words.’ ’’ 








If you desire a speci volume, please use this form: 








No. 1904 


Che Dutlook 


225 Fourth Avenue, Mew Pork 


At sight send to oan 











a (Fil in Address) 
A Specimen Volume of the Historians’ History of the World, withont 
cost to me. I promise to return it to you at your expense, within seven 
days after receipt, whether | decide to subscribe or not. 





Occupation. 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


L. D. 10. S.gnature 





THE OUTLOOK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


To the reader of “ The Literary Digest.” 


Almost every day the newspapers print something 


which makes you Want to know more. 
This information you want right away, and so 
plainly stated that you don’t have to go over it 
twice to understand it. There is just one way to 
obtain this: Own an encyclopedia that can be trusted. 
There are several good English encyclopedias. How 
shall you choose ? They are all fairly comprehensive 
and accurate. @ But put them to another test. Ask 
them some questions about the men of the twentieth 
century. What do they tell you about Santos 
Dumont, the inventor? about Mutsuhito, the Em- 
peror of Japan? about the newly-made Pope? Or 
what do they say of the places where the history of 
to-day is being made—of Dalny, of Corea, of Finland, 
of Manchuria? Again, what have they about the 
wonders of invention and discovery of recent years, 
including 1904? What about wireless telegraphy, 
flying machines, submarine navigation, radium, the 
theory of electrons? @ If any encyclopedia answers 
satisfactorily such questions as these and is compre- 
hensive and accurate on the facts of history and of 
useful knowledge of the world generally, it is the 
book you should buy—if it is clearly printed, 
honestly bound, and sold at a fair price. @€ Write 
your name and address on a postal card, mark the 
letter “‘L’’ in the corner of the card, and address it to 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. We have something on this subject 
which will interest you. We will send it to you free. 





INQUIRIES MEAN BUSINESS 


when the inquiries are from readers 
of THE Homietic Review. 

Advertise your goods to our read- 
ers and you will not be dealing with 
triflers or curiosity seekers, but will 
get results. 

Advertisers will do well to remem- 
ber that in the field of religious publi- 
cations gua/ity of circulation is repre- 
sented by THE Homietic Review. 

Emphatic proof of its high standard 
of quality is supplied by the fact that 
it is the only evangelical monthly on 
the American continent that has a 
subscription rate as high as $3.00 per 
annum. 

The circulation is in excess of 20,- 
ooo copies monthly and _ therefore 
reaches about one-quarter of the en- 
tire number of clergy in active service 


in the various denominations. 

The net page rate varies from 10 
cents per line to about 14% cents, 
according to the number of insertions 
within the year. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
44 East 23d Street, New York 




















“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“Tt is a dainty little story, —_? uite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.”— Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE Morse KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 














FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. goc. 
unk & Wagnalls Company, Pub ishers, New York. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 





& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
Street, New York. 





IRISH FOLK-LORE and LEGEND 
(Just Ready) 


In the Celtic Past 


By ANNA MacMANUS (Ethna Carberry) 


The Irish have a wealth of legend, folk-lore, 
and mythology. The wonderful doings of 
their ancient kings and warriors read like 
fairy tales, and such, indeed, they are in large 
part. Magic swords, spears, and armor; the 
miraculous “quicken-tree,” grown from a 
fairy seed; the fairy fleeces; the wonderful 
whistler whose flute-like notes charmed his 
enemies into fateful sleep; the superhuman 
prowess of the old-time heroes ; the devotion 
of friends and the relentless hate of enemies 
—all play important parts in the legendary 
past of this picturesque people. This book 
contains nine stories of Irish legend, adven- 
ture, and mythology, glowing with warm 
color, and throbbing with chivalrous action 
and exciting adventure. 


12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 
75 cents postpaid. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















SEE THAT CLIP? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
m the thinnest 








FACSIMILE 


pinholes in attaching » second 


voices. ete.'C Pot u Se o! 
especially for some aK Ran 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


$150. in Cash to Everyone 
Who Names the Most Popular 10 Books out of 20 


NTIL January 31st next (1905) we shall break the sets of our new Library of the World’s Famous Books and sell you 
any volume or volumes you choose. ‘There are 20 volumes in the set. Which 10 volumes out of the 20 
will prove to be the most popular ? 

Everyone who predicts before Dec. 15th which ten books we shall sell before midnight of Jan. 31st in 
larger numbers than any of the other ten—in other words, who names the ten most popular ones—will receive $150. in 
cash. It is not necessary to name the ten in the order in which they sell, simply name the 
ten that sell more than any of the other ten. 

Everyone who predicts correctly after Dec. 15th and before Jan. rst will receive $100. in cash. 


The date that governs the amount of these prizes will be the date you maiil your predictions, as shown by the postmark on the envelope. 

We believe we shall secure more friends and more publicity for the Library in this way than by spending one hundred thousand dollars in 
magazine and newspaper advertising. 

We plan to add to this Library from time to time, and expect to do a larger annual business with it than has ever been done with any one 
set of books. So much to explain why we can afford to pay these large prizes, although we do not hope to make any profit on the present sale. 


These are the Twenty Volumes 











1, Tale of Two Cities 6. Jane Eyre 11, Vanity Fair 16. Romola 

2. Darwin’s Descent of Man 7. John Halifax 12. Tom Brown’s School Days 17. Irving’s Sketch Book 
3, First Violin 8. Lorna Doone 13. Last of the Mohicans 8. Emerson’s Essays 

4. Hypatia 9. Darwin’s Origin of Species 14. PrinceoftheHouseofDavid 19. Thelma 

5. Ivanhoe 10. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 15. Robinson Crusoe 20. Last Days of Pompeii 


These twenty volumes represent a wide range of taste, but each one is unquestionably among the leaders of its class. Anyone who is 
familiar with these twenty books will never lack a subject of conversation in any company. This prize offer will secure many new readers for 
these standard works, which should be in every home where the English language is read and spoken. 


Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education writes : 

“Dear Mr. MERRILL: I am glad youare going to introduce a library of such good 
books into each family of our land. 

“There are books which furnish keys to our experience and which explain to us great 
historical epochs and the growth of important national ideas—the birth of new convic- 
tions which by and by cause revolutions, political, industrial and educational. You have 
books in your selection that are eminent examples of several types. You will deserve 
well of your country if you can persuade the pore to buy ood, read such books. 

“* Yours truly, Dr. WILLIAM T. HARRIS.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes: 


“T am much interested in your plan. The only wonder is that it has not been 
carried out before. Your list seems to mea very good one, and while, of course, I think 
I could improve it perhaps, I am sure that if you can circulate these books as you 
propose, it will be a great advantage to us all. 

“ Truly yours, EDWARD E., HALE.” 


How the Prizes Will be Awarded 


The Washington Post, of Washington, D. C., one of the best 
newspapers in the United States, will decide who are the successful 
contestants and to what prize each one is entitled, and the names of the 
ten most popular books will be published in the leading newspapers not 
later than February 1cth. 

The entire reputation of our concern, with more than a million 
dollars capital and eleven years of successful book publishing, is pledged 
to the fair and square awarding and payment of these prizes. As to our 
responsibility, look up Merrill & Baker, New York, in Dun or Bradstreet. 
No one in any way connected with our establishment or with Zhe 
Washington Post will be allowed to compete. Each prediction will be 
numbered, dated and registered in a manner that will prevent mistake 
orfraud. The correctness of the awarding of the prizes will be certified 


have published articles regarding the world’s best books. Look up and see how the 
twenty mentioned here are rated in such lists, 


Consult your local book dealer, and find out which ten he thinks will sell the best— 
which he has sold the most of. 

Consult the Librarian of any library to which you have access. 

Ask public and high-school teachers and professors which ten are the best. 

Then make your prediction. The more intelligence you put into making your 
predictions the greater your prospect of success. 

But do this quickly—at once—you must determine quickly to 
secure one of the larger prizes. 


Limit as to Number 

The price of each volume is $1.00. Each book is good, honest 
value for the dollar. For each volume you buy you are entitled to make 
one prediction—that is, name the ten volumes which you think will prove 
most popular—will sell better than the other ten. You may buy any 
number of volumes up to twenty and make as many different predictions 
as you buy books. But no person will be allowed to make more than 
twenty predictions. 


Your Money Back if You Wish 


Any time within one week after you receive your books (one or more) 
you may return any or all of them and we will return your money—$1 for 
each book delivered to us in as good condition as you receivedit. We 
wouldn’t make this offer if the books were not a// right, would we? This 
return privilege applies to books bought by mail before January 15th. 
Books offered after January 15th will not be returnable, because any 
withdrawals after that would complicate awarding the prizes, 


Your Satisfaction our Success 








to by Gunn, Richard & Co., the well-known firm of expert accountants Even the smallest prize ($100) is worth having for nothing—and it really costs you 
and business engineers of 43 WallStreet, New York. For convenience nothing pease for pal | baa ose 7 eheeag must po sy value in books. . ; 
of the Judge of the Contest and to prevent any possible confusion with BES VOSS SS CATER Pome OM Bele, HARES on unusually expensive 
: ; - . and handsome laid r, vi hite, with amp! ns, are te full- 
the rest of our business, this contest will be conducted entirely from | pa ap eat Besa ht rr ry cies, Tihs: hediin-aneaaaaenaitition: 


page illustrations, an average of 614 to the volume. The books are considerably larger 
Washington, D.C. Address all inquiries and Predictions to Dept. R, | than the popular novel size and are bound in ribbed silk vellum, handsome and durable, 


World’s Famous Book Contest, care The Washington Post, Wash- with fit tops and an ornamental back design stamped in gold. They will be a credit to 


: our library shelves. 
ington, D. C. 2 iY 


o a book is ~ wales for go ge we guarantee - & = will yt a 
reduced or cut. Nota volume of this edition will ever be sold for less than One Dollar. 
Use Your Brains—Consult Your F riends The entire object of this plan would be defeated if you were not pleased with the books 
Look over the list carefully and make up hp mind which ten volumes you would | you buy. We cannot hope to make any profit out of this initial sale. Our profits must 


choose for yourself if you could have ten of the twenty, and only ten. If you have | come out of future sales in completing the set of which you buy a volume or more now, 
average taste in books you won’t be far out of th way in naming the ten. and in selling sets to your neighbors or friends who will learn of ou’: library by seeing 
: any learned and kish people, 7 them Sir John Lubbock, have published | your books. Thus, as you must see, our success depends on your complete 
lists of what they cougidered the world’s best hundred books, and some of the magazines | satisfaction with every book you buy. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Can you conceive of a more appropriate Christmas gift than these books? They are ever welcome companions of the old and young. You can give away the 
book and keep for yourself this most unusual opportunity to secure one of the prizes. 


Simpson Crawford Company, New York. Siegel Cooper & Co., Chicago. 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 


These three stores will sell these books during the contest. Your right to predict will be the same whether you buy by mail from Washington, or at any of these 
Stores. At the stores you can examine the books before buying. These store sales will be counted, of course, in the totals. You may be sure these stores 
would not do this unless they were confident that we would do exactly what we promise. 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO WASHINGTON 


If you cannot visit one of these stores, send $1.00 for each book you want to Dept. R, THE WORLD’S FAMOUS BOOK CONTEST. 
WASHINGTON POST, WASHINGTON, D.C. and the books will be sent, you and blanks on which to make your predictions. If you want 
further particulars before ordering, address Dept. R, WORLD’S FAMOUS BOOK CONTEST, Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 





MERRILL & BAKER, Publishers, NEW YORK CiTyY 
Readers of Tue LirzRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 





THE LATEST AND BEST 


A Dictionary 
of the Bible 


Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D. 


Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLS. 
Including the 
EXTRA VOLUME, Just Published 








This great work, now completed, is 
a masterpiece of biblical literature.— 
Congregationalist. 











Easy Terms of Payment 


Specimen pages and full descriptive circular sent 
free on request. If you already have the first 
four volumes send for a circular of the ExTRA 
VOLUME. 





CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














“A BOMBSHELL IN THE 
BACTERIOLOGICAL CAMP.” 





Dr. Rosenbach Throws Down the Gaunt- 
let Before the Advocates of the 
Prevailing Medical Theories. 


The publication of Prof. O. Rosenbach's 
new book, ‘‘ Physician vs. Bacteriologist,’’ has 
aroused keen interest among the medical pro- 
fession, and also among laymen who are inter- 
ested in this important subject. 

The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette of New 
York has this to say of the book in its October 
number : 


This work is a veritable bombshell in the bac- 
teriological camp; not a covert, half-hearted 


attack on the prevailing pathologic theory, but | 


an outspoken and uncompromising denial of the 
accepted theories of infection and of the value 
of artificial or chemical antisepsis and sero- 
therapy. There have been protests against 
bacteriomania and counterblasts of a more or 
less hesitant sort against the indiscriminate 
practice of organotherapy in its various guises ; 
But Dr. Rosenbach throws down the gauntlet, 
rolls up his professional sleeves, and hurls his 
lance Full in the face of prevailing medical 
fashion. Reactionary doubts have here and 
there been expressed, but this is the first sys- 
tematic front and flank attack on the modern 
entrenchments thrown up in behalf of patholo- 
gic deductions. 

The author aims to place medicine on a ra- 
tional basis, whence bacteriological aberrations 
have been endeavoring to banish it. The book 
treats on morbid proliferation of specialism in 
medicine and a one-sided organotherapy ; it op- 
poses unjustified and unwarranted claims of the 
bacteriologist, aiming chiefly at tuberculin and 
the legion of serums. 


——D 











This is a clear and comprehensive statement | 


of the animus of the work, and will no doubt 
deter the ultra-conservative members of the 
profession who, in spite of their conservatism, 
have come to look on bacteriology as the cor- 
nerstone of medical science, from reading its 
arguments. TZhis will be a serious professional 
mistake. We advise every physician to procure 
the work and carefully digest tt. 


The book is published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, and the price 
is $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 





$14.50 


cash with order, or $16.70 on easy installments, if ordered before 
Dec. 1, for 40 vols., cloth ; half morocco $6.00 more. 


Price advances 


Dec. 1, positively. Revolving Bookcase or Atlas free for coupon below. 


The Ideal 


THE DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA; a Library of Universal 


Cyclopedia 


Knowledge 


and an Unabridged Dictionary, in one alphabetical order—the on/y one of its kind. 


1904-05 


EDITION 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 





An Ideal Revolving 
Bookcase 


gives a delightful touch of con- 
venience and utility possible to 
no other Cyclopedia because of 
big, clumsy volumes. $2.00. 
Put in the best light, in the 
most-used room of home, it be- 
comes an ornament and an hon- 
or superior to any other posses- 
sion of so little cost, and places 


Cost * 


I find myself 


** The learning of all the ages, 
The wisdom of all the sages 
On ‘ tap,’ 
At the touch of your hand, 
” 


The glance of your eye. 











of Michigan. 


It is an ideal, handy 
Ideal Form. size—the only such 
Cyclopedia—4} x 74 x 1} inches. 
It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J. F. 
Crooxker, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New York. 


Magnitude. 


Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons 
look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica.—A. 


D. Bescuy, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn, 
Merit Most people will prefer it to any 
* other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 
Certainly worthy of a position side by side with oth- 
er works of this character.— Pres. HARPER,Chicago. 
Sharply up-to-date— 
Up-to-Date. rer ey so than 
any other Cyclopedia can be, because of its 
novel form and plan. 
Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all, and not usual in Cyclopedias. 


In all respects answers my expectations—co 
hensive, accurate and compact.—Pror. Day, of 


Bi 

ig Type 

any Cyclopedia. 
Although I have several I always refer to yours in 

preference.—ADRIAN ReyNo.ps, Desan, Kan: 

s convenience and comprehen- 
Unique siveness cause its Ai ten 
times to once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 


It is the largest but 
one of all. American 


re- 
ale. 


and handy form make it 
the easiest for the eye of 


things that are said about it —HENry 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 


Easier Terms 


I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—Cuas. E. Taye 
Lor, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps 


full atlas size, instead of being foolishly folded and scat- 
tered among many volumes. Sold separately, $2.00. 


Meets more fully my idea of the perfect Cyclopedia than any work I 
have ever examined.—F, S. Fircu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeach- 
able evidence shows. 

Possessing three others of great merit, yours is referred to oftener 
than any other.—Rev. J. Mitier, Roselle, N. J 
a fraction of the price of any other of similar 
magnitude and merit. 


continually consulting it. It deserves all the good 


Jape RocGers, LL.D., Ex-Pres. 


of payment than offered by any 
other Cyclopedia. 


largest, best, most numerous, are in a sep- 
arate volume, cloth (making 41 volumes), 


I use it 50 times where I refer to the Britannica 
once.—B. F. Knapp, Gen’l Pass. Assoc., Chicago. 

Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than 
all the rest.—Dr. I. T. Corton, Charleston, W. Va. 


New umes of new knowl 
Knowledge. edge, cover'ng the 
entire alphabet, and supplementing all 
Cyclopedias, will be published during 1905. 
Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $4.00}; half 
price to owners of this Cyclopedia. 

Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 


first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—ScHooL 
JouRNAL. 


Trial Offers. 


you are not satisfied. 


Sample volumes, cloth or half morocco, either or 

th, prepaid, for a nominal: payment of 50 cents 
each, and money refunded on return of chem. 

Further particulars free. Mention this paper. 


Two additional vol- 


Your money back if 
after 90 days’ use 





Revolving Bookcase Free. 


Or the ATLas, if you prefer, you sign and send 
this Coupon, and after satisfactory investigation your 
order for Cyclopedia is sent before Dec. 15, 1904. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Address replies to this advertisement to New York Office. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
84-85 Bible House, N. Y. City. 


FRANCIS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London, Philadelphia, New York, 














30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “ I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 


General 


tewart L. Woodford: ** Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 


Proverbs 


from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each foliowed by its Eng- 


lish translation. 


Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. 


By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon. A. 8. Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


incapable of further improvement.” 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 


8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law 


Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocce, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Pubs. - NEW YORK 





Readers of Taz LirzRaky Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















NEW BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
The dinner itself may be ever so good and yet prove 
a failure if there is no mirth to enliven the company. 
Nothing adds so much zest to an occasion of this 
kind as a good story well told. Here are hundreds 
of them, short and pithy, and easy to remember. 


ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish 
to know in what business or profession you will suc- 
ceed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a business partner to 
choose, you will find these and many other vital ques- 
tions solved in this book by the science of astrology. 


EPITAPHS. By Frederic W. Unger. Even death 
has its humorous side. There are said to be “ ser- 
mons in stones,’”’ but when they are tombstones there 
is many a smile mixed with the moral. The volume 
is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch 
of the gruesome here and there for arelish. Itisthe 
most carefully made collection of the kind. 


GRAPHOLOGY. How to read character from hand- 
writing. By Clifford Howard. Do you know that 
every time you write five or six lines you furnish a 
complete record of your character? Anyone who 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
— handwriting just what kind of person you are 

his book will enable you to become a master of 
this most fascinating art. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED By F. J. War- 
wick. Lives can be saved and much suffering pre- 
vented by the perusal of the contents of this work. 
What to do in all kinds of accidents as well as in the 
first stages of illness, with a brief and simple state- 
ment of the human anatomy, constitute the chief 
features. 





Cloth Binding, Each 50c., Postpaid 


Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 














If ever there was a 
“e bs ” ” 
e a queer bird” with a 
— name “ Titlebat 
Titmouse’”’ was one; 
mo use yet Dr. Samuel Warren 


made his cleverest hit 
when he so named the ‘‘ hero ’’ of his famous novel ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year.’’ It is no more than fitting that in the 
republication of this masterpiece ‘‘ Titlebat Titmouse ”’ 
should lend his name to be the title of the book. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady has edited the novel for the multitude of 
present-day readers that were ‘‘ too young”’ to read it when 
it first sent the public into a perfect craze of excitement and 
enthusiasm. Will Crawford has made it still more delight- 
ful with his many inimitable drawings, and it can now be 
bought in the handsome new edition for $1.50. 


“* The story is irresistible.” — Boston Ideas. 





‘A veritable masterpiece.”—New York Times. 


* Not surpassed by anything in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ ” 
—Thomas Bailey Aidrich. 


**So subtly interesting, no surcharged with incident, so 
absorbing in its social complications that it is difficult tolay 
it down.” —Philadelphia North American. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


PARSIFAL 


Story and Analysis of Wagner's 
Great Opera 
By H. R. HAWEIS 
_An intimate’ and appreciative description and con- 
sideration of this famous masterpiece which is now 
making so deep an impression in this country. Mr. 
Haweis, who heard and studied the we at its home 
in Baireuth, is exceptionally well qualified to interpret 
it for American music-lovers. 
Boston Globe: “Mr, Haweis is a remarkable 
and delightful critic.” 
illustrated with Portrait of Composer, and 
Scenes from the Opera 
NO. 6 OF THE HOUR-GLASS SERIES 


Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 40 cts., pestpaid 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 

















| The Royal House of Israel and Judah | 


By GEORGE O. LITTLE 

Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Howard Univ., Washington 

An interwoven history of the royal houses of Israel and 
Judah, beginning with the Israelites’ demand for a king, 
and ending with the return of the exiles from captivity ; 
also a harmony of parallel passages in columns, line for 
line, showing at a glance the omissions, agreements, or 
disagreements of the two narratives. 


8vo, Cloth, 355 pages. Price, $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











THE MOST HONORED AMERICAN BOOK 


The recent bestowal of Grand Prize (highest 
award) tothe Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary at the St. Louis Exposition calls re- 
newed attention to the fact that no other Amer- 
ican work has received so many honors from 
distinguished sources as this monumental work. 
It has received a gold medal from the Paris 
Exposition, and two guld medals from the 
Pan-American Exposition. In England King 
Edward has recently procured a copy for his 
private library. The Mikado of Japan, the 
Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, and 
President Roosevelt have each procured acopy. 
while from France its publishers have received 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


from President Loubet, and from the Sultan of 
Turkey a special decoration of honor. It has 
been adopted asthe authority by almost every 
department of the Government at Washington 
and of the Canadian Government at Ottawa. 
lt is pleasing to know that the work which has 
been thus highly and justly honored in this 
country and abroad, the work which almost 
every foreign ruler has placed on his library 
shelves, is within reach of every American 
home, even the humblest, by reason of the 
modern easy-payment plan. This dictionary, 
the work of over 250 eminent specialists. con- 
taining the latest words and terms, and the 
very essence of all accurate knowledge, should 








as a token of merit a beautiful Sivres Vase! find a welcome in every office and home. 











THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR THE RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


THE GOSPELS IN ART 


The Life of Christ by Great Painters from Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt. With 
over 200 Engravings in Half-Tone—32 Special Plates and 6 Photogravures. 





A Limited Number Have Been Reserved for America. 
We Control Their Sale Exclusively. 


HE history of art is rich in noble subjects, and the noblest and vastest is the sub- 

ject of the present book. It has inspired nearly all the greatest painters and a 
volume as large as THE GOSPELS IN ART might be published on the pictures 

that represent even a single theme such as The Good Samaritan, or The Prodigal Son. 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF THE WORK 


The aim is to gather within one volume a good selection of works by the great painters from Fra 
Angelico to the present day so as to form a pictorial companion for The Gonpel Biers--endiaiien those 
pictures which might provoke controversy and give pain or offense in some religious circles. The art repre- 
sented in this book springs directly from the spirit of the Four Gospels and makes its appeal to all in 
peer with the general Christian attitude to the Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ. Hence the title of 
t 


e book—THE GOSPELS IN ART. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE SUBJECT 


The subject is so vast that only the greatest artists are well represented ; among the lesser of the old 
masters and among the hundreds of modern painters who have been inspired by the Gospel Story only a few 
here and there can be chosen and illustrated as a type of many. Even so, more than one hundred and ten 
painters are represented and the names of the few which we append, will give some idea of the representative 
character of the book:—Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Bougiiereau, Michae! Angelo, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Correggio, Eugene Delacroix, Albrecht Durer, Van Dyck, Holman Hunt, Sir J. E. Millais, J. F. Millet, 
Munkacsy, Murillo, Puvis de Chavannes, Raphael, Rembrandt, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Salvatore Rosa, 
Rubens, Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Velasquez, Leonardo da Vinci, and Paul Veronese. 


THE MAGNIFICENT NATURE OF THE VOLUME 


THE GOSPELS IN ART contains six Rembrandt photogravures—32 special plates in colored mono- 
chrome—156 black and white illustrations and more than 200 engravings in half-tone. It contains in all, 
280 pages of text and illustrations (1144 x 8%), all printed in the thorough style which cannot fail to win a 
chorus of praise from press and public. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE VOLUME 


THE GOSPELS IN ART is divided into the following sections : 

Intropuction. THE HISTORY OF ART IN) Cuaprrer Il. THE MINISTRY OF JESUS 
ITS RELATION TO THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. By the Right Rev. G. A. Chad- 
oe 7 Leonce Benedite, Director of wick, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
the Luxembourg. 

Carter 1. THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS C*4rt=x Ill. FROM GETHSEMANE TO 
CHRIST. By Henry, Van Dyke, D.D., Pro- OLIVET. By the Rev. Robert F. Horton, 


fessor of Literature in Princeton University. M.A., D.D. 


It is difficult in the small space at our fo to give any adequate idea of the magnificence of this 


great work, and we have no doubt that we shall be asked on all hands how it is possible to publish such a 
work for the small price that we ask. In order that may satisfy yourself as to its value and beauty we 
have determined to send it to you FREE ON APPROVAL. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW 


Cut off the coupon—fill it up—and mail it to us and we will send you the book free of ex- 
pense and without any obligation on your part to purchase. If for any reason the work fails L. D. 
to appeal, you may send it back at our expense. If, as is far more likely, the majesty of the 11-19 
theme and the beauty of the work will convince you of its desirability, all we ask is $6.00 Siegel 
payable in three monthly instalments of $2.00 each. Cooper 


READY FOR DELIVERY DECEMBER |! Ce., NW. ¥. 


Send on ap- 
¥ proval, »re- 

As the demand for this book will be immense, we will be forced to paid, The G 

all orders in the order of their receipt, therefore we advise you to send pels in Art. 
satisfactory I agree 
once to pay $2 within five 
days of receipt of 
book, and 82 per month 
thereafter for 2 months. 


If not satisfactory I will 
SIEGEL COOPER CO a... Page day oon Bh on 
’ Title fo remain in ‘your ane 
. unti u price is paid, 
Sixth Avenve and 19th Street 
NEW YORK 


t.ined only at 


We have no agents. The Gospels in Art can be 
our store and by mail. 


NAME. 
ADDRES 00: 00. :ccnccncanctsvecessshapauben 














Readers of Tur LirerRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


AMERICAS LIFE STORY ENTWINED WITH FASCINATING ROMANCES 


** Wonderfully attractive, at the same time in- 





Thirteen Beautiful || structive."—Boston Daily Traveler. Over 5,000 
Octavo Volumes *“We turn page after page with continued and Pages 

increasing interest.’”,—New York Herald, 
Richly Illustrated ‘““These novels throw: many a faithful and Handsomely 


attractive side-light upon the bare and sober ° 
by F. A. Carter . Printed and Bound 


record of the early history of our country.’’— 
Review of Reviews. 


Complete Indexes “They violate no historical truth ... well Accurate Maps of | 


and Chronology told... full of stir and movement.’’— New Each Period 
York Tribune. 


* ‘ ‘ “*The Columbian Historical Novels’ are really one of the most beautiful productions of the 
resi ent 3 ey Sali American press I have seen. The idea in writing them is certainly a most patriotic one... , 


A pleasure conferred upon those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


From the time of Columbus down to the present day the lives and deeds of the country’s makers have been entwined in absorbing 
romances, each covering a particular period and all joined in one harmonious chain. The customs, manners, and every-day life 
of the peoples of the various periods are portrayed with such strong dramatic power as to enthrall the imagination and captivate 
the interest. It is richly colored with the human aspirations, achievements, and passions that are interwoven with the country’s 
past history. The books are beautifully illustrated, and handsomely printed and bound. 


“HISTORY WROUCHT OUT IN LIVING CHARACTERS” 


The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa.: ***The Columbian Historical Novels’ is a novel and striking conception. . . . The story or romance of 
these volumes is told in a most attractive way, while the historical facts thus so delightfully carried along are true, and in keeping with the most recent investiga- 
tions. This series of historical tales will serve an admirable purpose. The illustrations are numerous and have the rare merit of lighting up the narrative.” 


They Furnish a Wealth of Delight-| They Kindle True Patriotism in 
ful Reading for Old and Young + | the Youth of To-day3 3 3 3 3 


They are complete, reliable, and unique. The entire history of They are clean, wholesome, fascinating with all the thrill and 
the country is given in accurate form, while the style of pres- 


ount adventure of the most stirring novel, combined with the charm 
> entation is most attractive. and instruction of history. 

















¢ 


L. E. Wolfe, State Supt. of Public Schools for Missouri: “* These stories Hon, Wm. J. Stone: “I have read ‘The Columbian Historical Novels,’ 
have movement, vivacity, and literary merit.” and have found great pleasure in the perusal. They are well conceived, consti- 
N. J. Smith, President I. 0. 0. F. Library Association: “In the harmoni- tuting a popular and charming combination of history and fiction.” 
- blending <2 thrilling eee with the most important facts in the history W. J. Holland, LL.D., President Western University, Allegheny, Pa.: “I 
of our country, they are without a parallel. know of no more valuable helps to be placed in the home for boys and girls 
B. L. Whitman, D.D., LL.D., President of Colby University, Maine: } whose conception of our national history and purpose will determine so many 
“They have quickened interest in the study of our national life.” 


problems within the next half century.” 
Rev. E. 8. Tipple, New York City: **They will help to fasten facts of 


J : SF . Rochester Morning Herald; “ History has few attractions for the gen- 
national history in young minds, and give them an understanding of other | erality of young eae” Too often tis ‘he fault of the bistoriane. ton 
days. ! writers have the knack of presenting historical subjects ina guise that will 
,, Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church, Missouri: | draw the attention of those who have the most need of instruction and enter- 
Any one, I think, can read these books with pleasure and profit.” tainment. . . . An examination of ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ proves 
8B. O. Flower, in The Arena: *“. . . The author of these works under- that the author has carried out the promises made in his prospectus. The 


stands the art of writing a delightful story, especially for the young, and there | books are handsomely printed, and from a knowledge of their contents it is not 

. can be little doubt that the young overpraise to say that there is not a boy or girl within the land of which 
person perusing these volumes will they treat but would be delighted to possess a set of them. And they 
find the study of history very differ- would be benefited, too.” 
ent from the dry text-books in or- The Union Signal, Chicago, Ill.: “Young folks particularly will be de- 
dinary use. So important is the | jfgnted. ... ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ will not fail to instruct them 
sera grote yt teed — in heroism and inspire patriotism.” 

” 


publishers’ announcemont. . . Brooklyn Citizen; “In the form of fiction, Mr. Musick presents the facts 
Hon. Levi P. Morton; ‘* The of history, and thus gives us an entertaining work bound to be read by the 

Columbian Historical Novels’ pos- young, especially, and just as instructive as it is entertaining. 

sess universal interest, and they tell The Book and Newsdealer, San Francisco: “Children and young people 

the story of the new world in a will be delighted with these books, and will learn more of the history of their 

unique, pleasant, and instructive country from these entertaining stories than can ever be crammed into them 

manner.” through the history class in school.” 


Few books offer a more valuable or appropriate hol- 
A } iday gift than this splendid set, including as it does 
thirteen volumes, each 5% x 84, over 5,000 pages ; 
330 full-page balf-tone illustrations, pen sketches, and portraits by F. A. Carter; historical index, chronology, and map 
of the period in each volume; printed on best quality of 
heavy calendered book paper; large, clear type; elegantly 
bound in half leather, or gold-stamped cloth. This work is not SPECIAL FREE BROCHURE COUPON 
or sale OK stores 3s 2xclusively . s 
for sale in book stores, but is sold exclusively by subscription. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


. x 44-00 East 23d Street, New York. 
| A Beautiful Souvenir Bro- - a 
‘ Gentlemen: 
a chure with 10 Short Stories a Please send me a copy of the souvenir bro- 
chure of the Columbian Historical Novels adver- 




















To all Literary Dicest subscribers who sign and tised in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
return the opposite coupon we will mail free of NAME..... eet ite pane yee PNT Pa re 
charge an exquisitely illustrated brochure with ten 
. ‘fascinating extracts from the Columbian Novels. Apnaene. -.-- seobnedsanss bonocises tai ° 





"FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 E, 23d St., N. Y. 


# Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, H 


dia teint Contracts and Letters 


By Books and Booklets By C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A. - - 8vo. $3.50 Net (postage 20 cents) 
issued by the To the lawyer, the historian, the religious teacher, the student of literature and the i 
general reader this volume is a mine of valuable information, containing as it does a fresh it 
translation of the already famous Hammurabi Code and the parallel and supplemental legal i 


and contract material, with original studies in Babylonian and Assyrian institutions, regard- 


ing which the author is recognized as the acknowledged authority. 
This volume is the first to be published in ** The Library of Ancient Inscriptions.’’ 
This series aims to meet in fullest measure the demand for a thoroughly scholarly and at the 


same time standard popular translation and interpretation of the monumental literature 
which is now universally recognized as fundamental to any study of antiquity. Specimen 


P fl ; | | 
pages and full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
a C l i C CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, , ; , ; 3 New York 











about routes and 





rates to all points in 





Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California 






We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 
$3,360 worth of books. As one who reads you will 
be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon 
occur again. In taking stock we find on hand a few 
sets of the 










ape Makers of History 
Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 2 . aa . 
hig _§ 349 Broadway BALTIMORE, 210 No. Charles St. 32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are slightly rubbed 
New YORK) 1 Broadway Syxacusk, 129 So, Franklin St. 


—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to prevent 
their shipment as perfect stock—at the regular price of $32 and $48 
per set. There being only 210 of these sets, we shall not rebind, 
but have decided to let them go for half-price, upon easy monthly 
payments, and to give away with each of these 210 sets FREE one 
set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes 
worth $16 per set. 

The “‘ Makers of History ’’ are the most entertaining and instruc- 


COUPON tive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume 


is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made 
TO-DAY 













“The Busy Man’s Train.” 






things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
with the “ Makers of History.” They are as absorbing as any- 
thing you can imagine. They are thekind of books that keep people 
up late reading: Once you start to read any of these volumes you 
dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because 
they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away 
and never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. You 
take no risk. After examination, if books are not found to be 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. Remember, these sets 
are as good as new for all practical pur- 


Appropriate in its Name, 












Appropriate in its Route, 








Appropriate in its Character— 


; “The 20th Century Limited” 














































































































poses. We guarantee the interiors are not Titles of Books 
“Ls 8 : injured 
This is 7he century of all the ages. _ — ved jueror 
ry y . . i xander reat 
The New York Central—Lake Shore Description of the Alfred the Great 
’ # 5 Magnificent Centsa Ff Shak coe 
20-hour train between New York and 4 Tes OnEEeSpee Richard |. 
. Books, Less than Volume a cas Cyrus the Great 
*hicagc e Sa t contains a 1e Tragedies, henghis Khan 
Chicago (the commercial We Recommend the Special Library Binding all the Comedies, all the Poems a 
iters : > and Sonnets, and embracing a 
centers of America) is 7%e train of the cod Senne Se Julius Caesar 
istory of the Early Drama, an 
century, and is appropriately named Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon | pyhaustive Biography, Shakes- Pay 
" Hi E peare’s Will, Introduction to each . 
‘ You may bata yoo, Shanda moar re ate mene ¢| Play, Index to Characters, Glos- a. pow oO 
‘ +B] pats i ltt sary of Obsolete Words, Names of 
THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED the MAKERS OF HISTORY _ Actors and Actresses of Shake- Hernando Cortez 
$2 volumes, bound in the oP erie indioned by having the | speare’s Day, Notes on each Play, ' pars gpa 
A beautiful etching of this train printed on ae - etc., ete.. from the works of Col- ouis Phist 
plate paper 24 x 32 inches ready for framing will Cloth binding (regular price $32 per an: “I will lier, Knight, Dree, Douce, Hua. a _— h 
be sent free to any address on receipt of 50 cents, ay for same,if I decide to keep the books, as fol i ud . “Edited by neugeepa ta a 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Love: 50 cents after I examine them, and_$1.00a CE. ee M a a ‘Anjou 
Grand Central Station, New York. month for eighteen months. George Long Duyckinck ichard Il. 
Special Library Binding (regular price $48 per Darius the Great 
set). 1 will pay for same if I decide to keep the Many full-page illustrations, in- Peter the Great 
books. as follows : 50 cents after 1 examine them, cluding portraits of leading Hannibal 
and $i. 50 a month for sixteen months. Shakespearian actors and actres- Nero 
- a ses, and scenes from the plays 
It is understood you send both sets of books, the taken from the famous Boydell Romulus 
Charles Dana Gibson: “It is od rs of History,” in 32 volumes, end che Frenne Gallery. 8volumes. Handsomely Hortense 
. ‘ i ad PSs ) v nd 1 decide ade . ine cle \ 
7 BA| sea tcp wo Par.” mot to keep the books | am to Tewurn them to you, | 2nd durably poend in Sno clesh, i 
i hi ect. If I decide to k the books, I am to roe 3 " 
{Inside glimpses of the Say ton for the Me — of History, * and you are to | ®*#mping. Joseph ona arte 
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number we have been fortunate in securing 350 sets for our most exacting booklover patrons. No 
other sets can be obtained when these are allotted. The price at which these sets were manufactured 
to sell was $100. The American house which secured exclusive control of this work from the English 
publishers deals only in books of rare value, but owing to a separation of partnership we were able to 
secure these sets at a tempting price. To a club of 350 Lrrerary Dicest readers we are able to extend 
a saving of almost 60 per cent. We speak advisedly when we claim that this edition is unsurpassed. 
We are so confident of this that to those who treasure valuable and beautiful books we will accept the 
price in small subscription payments that need cause you no inconvenience, and 


THE ENTIRE SET WILL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT CHARGE 


The Cambridge-Pickering 


HAKESPEARE 


Presented in twenty-one exquisite three-quarter Levant Octavo Volumes, 
each set numbered; and daintily illustrated with 75 full-page photogravures 


every feature of this sumptuous edition, even to the minutest detail, the re- 
quirements of the most particular book connoisseurs have been fully met. 
Combining the standard Cambridge text with the rare and valuable Pickering 
prints, the whole introduced in the most elegant dress, the 350 sets should promptly 
receive a cordial welcome from those who desire to adorn their library shelves with 
one of the world’s most distinctive and entrancing works. It must be noted, too, 
that the value of the Cambridge- Pickering limited edition will constantly enhance, 
so that these sets will soon command high prices, 


If You Love Beautiful Books Note These Points 


MANY RARE WORKS OF ART are ex- | ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY OF BIND- 
quisitely reproduced in the 75 full-page photo- | INGS are noteworthy features of the work. The 
gravures printed on choice Japanese paper, The | three-quarter Levant is particularly rich. Titles 
treasures of the British Museum have been drawn | and ornamental back designs are stamped in heavy 
upon, and portraits, etc., from rare private collec- | gold. Handsome imported marbled linings, tooled 
tions are reproduced here for the first time. Here | and handefinished, complete the delightful color 
is a gallery of masterpieces. harmony of each volume. 

THE PAPER AND TYPE are befitting the high quality of the other mechanical features, The 
paper is extra fine, especially made for this work, the type is new, large, and clear, the margins are 
extra wide, and the pages have rough edges and gilt tops. Each book has extra photogravure title page 
and main rubricated title page. 





Every particular of book-making represents the most 
skilful and artistic workmanship. The set is sure to 
prove a never-ending source of pride and delight. 


If You Want the Best Text, Notes, etc., Note These Points 


SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS to each | THE CELEBRATED CAMBRIDGE TEXT 
play written by Dr. George Brandes, the dis- | used in this edition is recognized throughout the 
tinguished Shakespearian critic, with sketches of | world as the best text in existence. 


leading characters, critical studies, etc., are an THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE forms one 
invaluable feature. 


entire volume. Dr. Brandes has written a most 
entertaining story of the great bard’s life and 
works, of great interest to lovers of Shakespeare. 


NOTES by leading commentators such as 
Thebald, Stevens, Dr. Johnson, Wharburton, 
etc., accompany the text. 
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Rev. CHARLES WAGNER 


Author of 
“THE SIMPLE LIFE,” says 


in a personal letter to the author of ‘‘ The 
Being with the Upturned Face”’: 


«Your book, of which I have just read sev- 
eral passages and the entire sixth chapter, 
‘Savages in Training for Angels,’ has quite 
fascinated me. You express thoughts that I 
consider strong and just. And I believe, like 
you, that the substance of a human life is pre- 
cisely that primal energy, that virile faculty 
or power of enthusiasm and passion which 
conventional virtue condemns as an evil. There 
is the brute force, the original rough, unculti- 
vated matter whence the ideal face of man 
must be fashioned. This barbarian is, in short, 
the man in embryo which contains the whole 
future of the race.” 


The being With 
The Uptumed Face 


By CLARENCE LATHBURY 
Author of ‘‘A Little Lower than Angels,” * The 
Code of Joy,’ ete. 

It is a prophetic message on man’s place in 
the world, filled from cover to cover with epi- 
grammatic sentences, scores of which are in 
themselves books. It sharpens the reader's 
intellect and boldly leads his mind irresistibly 
into new fields of thought. Here are just a few 
typical thoughts from the chapter on ‘‘ Savages 
in Training for Angels,”’ referred to above in 
Mr. Wagner’s letter : 

“The moving, winning faculties of man are his loves. 


The great heart-beats and unctions rise from springs 
which make man man.” 


“Volcanic tendencies are really regenerating, altho 
so very commonly deplored. ... Our excitations are 
the pinions by which we move and rise.” 


“The impetuous man is best equipped, for he has the 
means to drive his faculties to their purpose. Other- 
wise, however brilliant, life is a vehicle with its fires 
drawn; and what are its varied and exact parts with- 
out the basic heat?” 


“The world’s leaders have had master passions. 
The whole register of passions should be developed 
purified.” 
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A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five 
Volumes, SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including 
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is a treasure of great value.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 


Including all of the important writings and 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, arranged under 
subjects, in alphabetical order and thoroughly 
indexed—g,228 extracts. Compiled by J. P. Foley 


** The cyclopedia is a model of selection and classification, and can be 
heartily commended. His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments 
will be found in this volume.” — The Sun, Baltimore. 
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copies, 1ocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


UST at a time when the newspapers are all telling the Demo- 
J cratic party what it ought to do, Mr. Bryan comes forward 
with the remark that this is the year when the campaign was 
shaped to suit the Democratic papers which bolted in 1896 and 
1900, and yet the defeat “is apparently greater than the party suf- 
fered in either of those years.” Having thus discredited editorial 
advice, he proceeds to argue that the party must return to radical- 
ism. And many papers that do not care to offer any advice on the 
subject predict that such will be the future cocrse of the party. 
“The conservatives will become Republican, and party conflicts 
between Republicans and Democrats will be conflicts between 
conservatism and radicalism,” prophesies the Chicago Record- 
Herald (Rep.); and so think the Chicago 7yibune (Rep.) and the 
New York Suz (Rep.). The Louisville Courier-Journal, a “Gold 
Democratic” paper, interprets the sweeping Democratic defeat as 
“the discharge of the existing generation of Democratic leaders 
from the public service,” and remarks sadly: “We have come in- 
deed to a certain parting of the ways. The old simple beliefs are 
Steadily but surely fading away.” The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. 
Dem.), too, admits with regret that Bryan “has the reorganizers 
on the hip,” and it anticipates that “the radicals will rule at the 
hext national convention.” The Philadelphia Ledger, an independ- 
ent paper which supported Parker, believes “ that the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1908 will represent an aggressive radi- 
calism, much more pronounced than that of 1896 or 1900, and that 
the old-fashioned Democrats of the East, of the type of Cleveland, 
Olney, and Parker, will be out of it.” Norman E. Mack, of Buf- 
falo, and Alexander Troup, of New Haven, make similar predic- 
tions. A report is current that Bryan, Hearst, and Watson will 
form a triumvirate to swing the Democracy over to radicalism, or 
form a new radical party. 

Mr. Bryan recommends, in a long manifesto, that the party re- 
new its demand for an income tax, maintain its position on the 
tariff, oppose a large army and navy and imperialism, favor bi- 
metalism when conditions warrant it, fight the trusts, insist upon 


‘« 


remedial labor laws, “so limit the authority of the courts in con- 


tempt cases as to overthrow what is known as government by injunc- 
tion,” urge the popular election of Senators, favor direct legislation 
wherever practicable, and recommend “the postal telegraph sys- 
tem, state ownership of railroads, the election of federal judges 
for fixed terms, and the election of postmasters by the people of 
their respective communities.” Mr. Bryan says of the Democratic 
defeat : 


“The result was due to the fact that the Democratic party at- 
tempted to be conservative in the presence of conditions which 
demand radical remedies. It sounded a partial retreat when it 
should have ordered a charge all along the Jine. In 1896 the line 
was drawn for the first time during the present generation between 
plutocracy and democracy, and the party’s stand on the side of 
democracy alienated a large number of plutocratic Democrats, 
who, in the nature of things, can not be expected to return, and it 
drew to itself a large number of earnest advocates of reform whose 
attachment to its reforms is much stronger than attachment to any 
party name. 

“The Republican party assumed, as it were, the conservative 
position. That is, it defends those who, having secured unfair ad- 
vantages through class legislation, insist that they shall not be dis- 
turbed, no matter how oppressive these exactions may become. 
The Democratic party can not hope to compete successfully with 
Republican party for this support. To win the support of the plu- 
tocratic element of the country, the party would have to become 
more plutocratic than the Republican party, and it could not do 
this without losing several times as many voters as that course 
would win. The Democratic party has nothing to gain by catering 
to organized and predatory wealth. It must not only do without 
such support, but it can strengthen itself by inviting the open and 
emphatic opposition of those elements.” 


Mr. Hearst’s New York American says: 


“The Democracy has had enough of ‘ conservatism’ to last it 
for a generation—forever, let us hope. The Democratic party has 
no right to be in any degree ‘ conservative’ in the sense meant by 
these disqualified advisers and discredited critics. It has no right 
to attempt to conserve any institution, law, or practise that is hurt- 
ful to the people. It is the fundamental duty of the Democratic 
party to be radical in assailing wrong. The Oil trust wants the 
Democracy to be ‘ conservative.’ The Beef trust wants the De- 
mocracy to be ‘ conservative.’ The Coal trust wants the Democ- 
racy to be ‘ conservative.’ All those * business interests’ which 
are not business interests at all, but piratical interests, want the 
Democracy to be ‘ conservative.’ The aim of the plundering 
trusts has been to reduce the Democratic party to a ‘ conservative ’ 
servitude—to make it nationally what it is in Pennsylvania, where 
it isa mere attachment to the Republican party, and its organi- 


zation can not be employed by the people when they seek to strike. 


at their despoilers and oppressors. The American masses demon- 
strated on Tuesday how much respect and liking they have for a 
‘ conservative ’ Democratic party. 

“ Douglas was not elected governor of Republican Massachu- 
setts because he was *‘ conservative.’ Folk was not elected gov- 
ernor of Missouri because he was ‘ conservative.’ Those who ap- 
prove a‘ conservatism’ which is good for the privileged and bad 
tor the people are not Democrats. They belong in the Republican 
party and will do Democracy, real Democracy, a service by going 
there. The greatest need of this republic to-day is an aggressive 
and well-organized radical party—a party devoted to intelligent 
progress. Tuesday's tremendous Republican sweep has made it 
certain that the republic’s greatest need will be supplied. 

“ Henceforward the Democratic party, taught by a gigantic de- 
feat the consequences of attempting to republicanize itself, will be 
radical in its spirit and its proposals—patriotically and wisely radi- 
cal. It will be radical in its demand for the destruction of the 
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“HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 
Bush in the New York [Vor/d. 


criminal trusts. It will be radical in its demand that the protec- 


tion of the tariff shall be taken away from industrial combinations 
which openly rob the American citizen by charging him higher 
prices for their products than they do the foreigner. It will be 
radical in its demand for the enforcement of the laws against com- 
binations in restraint of trade. It will be radical in its demand for 
an income tax, in order that wealth shall be made to bear its right- 
ful share of the cost of government. It will be radical in fighting 
intrenched privilege in the interest of the unprivileged. Radical- 
ism of this kind is the truest conservatism.” 

The newspapers whose advice Mr. Bryan depreciates do not 
hesitate, however, to attack his program. “The South,” the 
Columbia (S. C.) State (Dem.) assures us, “ will draw the line on 
Populism and Socialism.” The Washington Pos¢(Ind.) believes 
that “any further concession to the ‘ radical’ element” by the 
Democrats “ would only serve to make the Republican party more 
powerful, if such a thing is possible”; and the Brooklyn Citizen 
(Dem.) predicts similarly that when the party ceases to have room 
for both radicals and conservatives, “ it will cease to be much of a 
factor in American affairs.” The Pittsburg Post (Dem.) seems to 
think that the party has reached a remarkably advantageous posi- 
tion by its attitude during the campaign, and it thinks that “ if it 
maintains that attitude it will certainly enter upon the next national 
The York 
Times (Dem.) argues that the defeat was due to the popular con- 
demnation of the Bryanism of 1896 and 1900, which still tainted 
the party, and it asks: “When the patient lies at the point of 
death from a prolonged and wasting disease, what is the best cure 
for him—a fresh attack of the disease ?” 

The New York Wor/d (Dem.) takes this hopeful view : 


campaign with the sure promise of victory.” New 


“The Democratic party has survived many crises and follies, 
from its monstrous alliance with the slave-holding oligarchy to its 
wretched surrender to the advocates of a debased currency. It 
has been seemingly wounded to the death not once but many times 
—in 1860, in 1864, in 1872, in 1896. Yet some of its greatest vic- 
tories have followed its most disastrous defeats, as the election of 
a Democratic House in 1874, after the Greeley collapse, and the 
subsequent polling of a great plurality of the popular vote for Mr. 
Tilden in 1876. The party has recovered more slowly from the 
wounds inflicted in 1896 than from those inflicted in 1872; but its 
vitality is still greater, and despite the disaster of Tuesday there 
is no,reason to despair. 

“The party yielded to the radicals in 1896 and was overthrown. 
It yielded,to them again in 1900 and was again defeated. It lacked 
the courage, in the convention of 1904 to reassert its old principles 
,of Democratic faith, and has again been punished by the people. 

-“ The, lesson is plain. If the Democratic party is to win it must 
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be thoroughly and completely Democratic—as it was in Jefferson’s 
day, in Jackson’s day, in Tilden’s day, in Cleveland’s day. The 
results of Tuesday show that it can not win if it is half Democratic 
and half Populist. It can not survive at allif in its leadership it ig 
to be half Populist and half Socialist.” 


The Boston Hera/d (Ind.) thinks that the defeat has eliminated 
both Bryan and Parker, and it prophesies that the new leader wil] 


be some man like Folk, of Missouri. To quote: 


“We have been told that the defeat of Judge Parker would jn- 
evitably lead to the disintegration of the Democratic party and the 
reascendency in its place of the Populist party, which for some 
years held that great organization in subjection. From this con- 
clusion we entirely dissent. In good report and evil report the 
Democratic party has maintained its vitality for more than a cen- 
tury, and it still has a long life before it, if our free institutions are 
to be perpetuated. In the next four years new conditions and new 
men are to come to the front. Without seeking to assume the réle 

















“MUCH HAS BEEN GIVEN TO US, AND MUCH WILL BE EXPECTED FROM 
us.” (From Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving Proclamation.) 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


of a prophet, one may fairly assume that in 1908 the logical can 
didate of the Democratic party will be some one of the type of 
Mr. Folk of Missouri, who will at that time have nearly finished 
his four years’ term as governor of that State, and who, if he 
serves the people in that office as he has served them in less im- 
portant public positions, will have made for himself a name and 
reputation which will command national recognition. We say this 
because it seems to us that by the defeat of Judge Parker not only 
he, but also Mr. Bryan, is eliminated from all political calculations 
as to the future, and that a true revival of the national Democracy 
will rest in the hands of entirely new men.” 


Mr. Watson says he will attempt to organize a new party “ along 
the lines of Jeffersonian democracy,” as he has no idea that the 
Democratic party can carry out Mr. Bryan’s program. He de 
clares : 


“TI have no faith whatever that reforms will be accomplished by 
the Democratic party. It is discredited in the eyes of the people 
by a series of crushing defeats, but it has been so vacillating in its 
course, it has changed its principles so often, has run from one ex- 
treme to another so recently, had such a magnificent opportunity 
in 1892 to work out the reforms to which it stood pledged and 
made such a wretched use of that opportunity, that it can not in- 
spire the confidence which leads to success. 

“Mr. Bryan has no substantial reason for believing that he cam 
ever get the national Democratic party to adopt the Populist pro 
gram which he has just formulated. The Democratic party never 
did do it, and the presumption is that it never will. The pluto- 
cratic element has just as much power within the party now asit 
had when the St. Louis convention met.” 
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A DANGEROUS MAJORITY IN CONGRESS. 


HE Republican majority of a hundred or thereabouts in the 
next House is so big that a number of Republican papers 
are alarmed. The Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.), for instance, is glad 
that Mr. Cannon is Speaker, for “ there will be special need of his 
services to keep the large and triumphant Republican majority 
from becoming surfeited with its success.” The Baltimore 4 meri- 
can (Rep.), too, warns the House leaders that “the increased ma- 
jority in the House is in many instances derived from unexpected 
Democratic defeat,” where “districts which were strongly repre- 
sented, and supposed to be impregnable, were revolutionized,” and 
“such districts can not be held two years hence except by the wis- 
est policy on the part of the whole House, which will afford no 
argument for change.” “The utmost economy,” counsels the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), “should be insisted on, and 
“reciprocity in trade relations with foreign countries should be ex- 
tended.” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) suggests a revision of 
the tariff. The Chicago Record-Herald (Rep.), after recalling 
how previous Congressional majorities have been overthrown, ob- 
serves: 

“The fact is that there is nothing stable in politics, and that 
there is always great danger for a party in an overwhelming suc- 
cess. It is apt to produce an unwarranted complacency, arro- 
gance, inattention to much that is deservedly calling for recog- 
nition. It is apt also to result in serious disappointments of 
expectation, It imposes upon those who are entrusted with power 
the very special duty of supplying to themselves that alertness 
that is naturally developed when there is a strong opposition. It 
encourages the evil elements in the party, bad men and aggressive, 
selfish groups, to aim at a tyrannous control that may lead later to 
party disaster. 














MAKING UP TO THE WIDOW. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad/. 


“So the Republican party to-day should feel that it must resist 
such acontrol. It should understand that the people still have 
faith in its promises of reciprocity and tariff revision; that they 
are looking to it for the enforcement of the anti-trust laws, and 
that their support will vanish if it should be a party of special 
privileges instead of a people’s party.” 

Mr. Bryan’s effort to control the Nebraska legislature and se- 
Cure a seat in the federal Senate resulted in the choice of three 
members favorable to him, in a total of 133. Mr. Addicks is said 
to have given up his attempt to secure one of Delaware’s seats in 
the Senate, and a newspaper report has it that Col. Henry A. Du- 
Pont, of Wilmington, will be given the honor. The next Senate is 
expected to contain 58 Republicans and 32 Democrats. 
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The situation in the next House is given as follows by the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.): 


“For the first time since the foundation of the Republican party, 
a Congress has been elected having a working majority of one 
hundred for the party also in control of the Senate and the Presi- 
dency. In the Fifty-second Congress, 1891-93, the Democrats had 
a majority of 140, but Harrison was President and the Senate was 
Republican. In the Fifty-fourth Congress, 1895-97, the Repub- 
licans had a majority of 133 and controlled the Senate, but Cleve- 
land was President. The Fifty-first Congress, which passed the 
McKinley act, had a working majority of only 7, while in the 
Fifty-fifth, which passed the Dingley act, the Republican majority 
over Democrats and Populists was 42. Aside from the weakening 
of the opposition—always an unfortunate thing in a legislative 
body—it is particularly unfortunate that the minority in the next 
Congress should be so largely sectional. Northern States which 
are represented by 55 Democrats in the present Congress have 
elected only 29 to the next. There will be at least 20 solidly Re- 
publican state delegations, as against 16 at present, and several 
more with but one Democrat each. New York loses 6 Demo- 
crats, New Jersey 2, Pennsylvania 3, Illinois 5, Indiana 2, Ohio 3, 
aad Missouri 5. Such strong men as Cowherd of Missouri and 
Williams of Illinois are among the fallen. Whether the minority 
can recover from this blow sufficiently to make next year anything 
like the effective opposition it did in the last, under Mr. John Sharp 
Williams, is a question in which men of all parties have an inter- 
est.” 

GOVERNORS WHO STEMMED THE TIDAL 
WAVE. 


LUXURIANT growth of Democratic presidential timber 

was seen rising majestically above the waters of the Repub- 
lican deluge on the morning after election. Five States which 
chose Roosevelt electors were captured by Democratic candidates 
for governor, a result that has startled the newspapers and started 
them to talking about the causes of this interesting result. In 
Massachusetts, William L. Douglas (Dem.), despite a Roosevelt 
plurality of 86,000, rolled up a plurality of 37,000 for himself; in 
Missouri, Joseph W. Folk (Dem.) stands almost, if not entirely, 
alone among Democratic candidates as victor; in Minnesota, John 
A. Johnson (Dem.), by reason of a campaign slander directed 
against him, but which operated, in boomerang fashion, upon his 
opponents, won a victory in an election in which every other can- 
didate on his ticket went down in defeat; in Colorado, Alva Adams 
(Dem.) defeated Governor Peabody, whose handling of the strike 
troubles had brought him into prominence; and in Montana, Gov. 
Joseph Kk. Toole (Dem.) is returned in an election that gave Roose- 
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velt a substantial margin. Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, 


whose election and reelection in a Republican State have brought 
him into prominence, is defeated this year by a plurality of barely 
600 in a total vote of 69,000. 

Mr. Douglas’s victory in Massachusetts is exciting the most 


remark. It is “amazing,” says the Boston 7vanscripft (Rep.); 
says the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.). At the 


Democratic headquarters in Boston on election night the faces of 


“astounding.” 


the managers are said to have been wreathed with “expressions 
of joyous astonishment.” The result is attributed partly to the 
popularity of the Democratic candidate with the labor element and 
to his vigorous tariff-revision campaign, and partly to several un- 
popular acts of Governor Bates, who was up for reelection. The 
newspapers were filled with Democratic advertising, and the way- 
side sign-boards told the wayfarer how Mr. Douglas had risen 
from poverty to wealth and how the trusts were robbing the people 
by means of the tariff. Mr. Douglas himself explains his victory 
in a newspaper interview in which he says: 


“J made the fight solely on the proposition that we should have 
reciprocity, and that all trusts which sell their products abroad 
cheaper than we can buy them here should not be permitted to en- 
joy protection. I gave them practical examples of the working of 
the tariff. I told them that on every pair of shoes costing $3 
turned out of our factories, there was a tariff duty of nine cents on 
the raw material. I instanced a recent purchase of $550,000 of 
leather, which I bought from the trust, on which there was a duty 
of $55,000. I gave concrete illustrations in the woolen, cotton, 
and other trades. 

“ ]t was an issue that touched a popular chord. 
national campaign that we had no issue. 
most vital of issues. 


They said in the 
We had the greatest, the 
For some reason it was subordinated in our 
It was the one issue of all others to have 
it was the thing the people were palpitating over. We 
made our people understand that the tariff and trust question is the 
same—that it is idle to talk of solving the trust question so long as 
we are sheltering these ‘ 
tem. 


national campaign. 
pressed 


giant paupers* under our protection sys- 


“I told our people that Massachusetts put $6 in the protection 
pool for every dollar it took out; that our 650,000 homes contrib- 
uted $65,000,000 a year to the trusts; that the Steel trust alone 
reaps $80,000,000 a year out of protection, and pockets it, selling 
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abroad cheaper than we can buy from it. And yet they have the 
assurance to tell us the trust question has nothing to do with the 
tariff. 

“ My election means the first gun in a battle for reciprocity and 
tariff relief.” 

Adams’s victory in Colorado is viewed with apprehension by 
those who approve Governor Peabody’s vigorous anti-labor-union 
methods. Thus the Pittsburg Gazef/e (Rep.) remarks : 


“Governor Peabody’s defeat in Colorado is regrettable, for it 
has been accomplished by a union of the forces of disorder. The 
governor went to extremes in the effort to quell the anarchy in his 
State, resulting from the miners’ strike, but it was the manifesta- 
tion of his zeal for good order and the outcome of conditions diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to deal with by the ordinary processes of 
civil law. The campaign against his reelection was led by the 
worst elements of his turbulent State, and his defeat is apt to be 
construed as a license to murder and to prevent honest men from 
working when they desire todo so. The situation may be saved 
if Governor-Elect Adams takes hold with a firm hand and per- 
forms his full duty.” 


The Washington 77mwes (Ind.), however, observes reassuringly : 


“Alva Adams isa safe and conservative man, who has before 
been the chief executive. While he takes the seat vacated by 
Governor Peabody he will be found as firmly opposed to anarchy 
and misrule as the gentleman who retires.” 


Republican papers like the Boston 7ranscrip/, the Philadelphia 
North American, and the Chicago 7ribune rejoice over Mr. Folk’s 
victory in Missouri as heartily as any Democratic organdoes. Zhe 
Tribune makes this comment: 


“ 


Just honesty. That’s all. A perfectly simple proposition. A 
child could see it. But it took a big man to work it. 

“Just honesty. Thou shalt not steal. When Moses said it, it 
was already old. When Folk said it, it was still new. It runs 
through autocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and ajl other forms of 
government, and if it doesn’t vivify them, they are dead. The 
election in Missouri went to the roots of life. 

“Just honesty. Why should a man who believes in it be reviled 
as a revolutionist ? Because the business men who were advan- 
cing their interests in Missouri by bribery regarded any change as 
a revolution. They wanted no change. They were conservatives. 
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He was aradical. There was no tell- 
If he objected to having business inter- 
ests control the legislature by bribery he might object to having 
them control it by discrimination in freight rates. He might get 
flightier and flightier till he was as insane as La Follette. 

“ Meanwhile he gives no indications of having anything in mind 
except honesty. Honesty has elected him Democratic governor 
of Missouri. The Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.) is very glad.” 


Folk wanted a big change. 
ing how far he might go. 


Mr. Johnson’s coup in Minnesota is described as follows by the 
New York Evening Post: 

“John A. Johnson, the successful Democratic candidate for 
governor in Minnesota, was the son of a Swedish immigrant, and 
his youth was spent in the most abject poverty. Some ten days 
before election a campaign circular was sent broadcast stating that 
Johnson’s father had died in the poorhouse and that his mother 
had taken in washing. It at least deserves to be remembered as 
one of the colossal ‘ breaks’ of political history. The press of the 
State at once investigated its truth. It appeared that the can- 
didate’s father had been a town loafer. The son had lett school 
when ten years old to 
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“should prevent any Democrat from recognizing frankly the merit 


of this act of limitation on the President’s part. It shows a most 


commendable appreciation of the dangers to which the country is 
exposed at the hands of designing men, and it also proves that 
President Roosevelt has not been carried away from his attach- 
ment to the sovereignty of the people by the remarkable evidence 
he has just received of his own popularity.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger (Ind.), in discussing the President’s declaration, brings in 


some remarks upon his personal popularity. It says: 


“It is impossible at this time to predict what may be the Presi- 
dent’s relations with his party four years hence. He would be 
daring prophet, indeed, who would venture to predict what may be 
the relation of parties to one another at that time or the issues upon 
which the next presidential campaign may turn. Mr. Roosevelt 
evidently has attracted to himself a large popular following that 
has not hitherto voted with the Republicans. He has gained 
largely in States where Populism and other radical ideas have been 
strong, as well as in States supposedly Democratic. Hehas made 

such inroads upon the 





help support the family, 
and his mother had, it 
was true, taken in wash- 
ing, but the father was 
put, by well-wishers of 
the family, where he 
would no longer be an 
incumbrance to it. The 
story of the boy’s self- 
reliance and his 
cess under so heavy a 
handicap not only de- 
stroyed the effect of the 
Republican but 
created sucha revulsion 
of feeling in his favor 
as has never been seen 
in this country. In a 
State whose total vote 
is probably not more 
than 325,000, Johnson, 
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solid South as to war- 
rant the belief that but 
for a personal incident 
at which Southerners 
generally took offense 
he would have carried 
more than one of the 
few States which gave 
their votes to Parker, 
That important element 
of the population which 
was especially attracted 
& to Bryan very clearly 
has not voted for the 
Democratic candidate 
this year, and some part 
of it has apparently 
gone to Roosevelt. 
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“All of this gives to 
the President a position 
of peculiar power and 
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ran something like 140,- 
ooo ahead of the Presi- 
dential candidate of his 
party. The unexpected 
election of Douglas in 
Massachusetts was brought about by less than 15 per cent. of 
the voters splitting their tickets. In Minnesota, the incomplete 
returns indicate that nearly 23 per cent. marked their ballots for 
Roosevelt and Johnson, an exhibition of independent voting prob- 
ably without a parallel.” 


¢ 


elected he would set out to secure the nomination again in 1908, 


THE RENUNCIATION OF A THIRD TERM. 
NE of the allegations that went the rounds during the political 


campaign was to the effect that if President Roosevelt was 


and thus by two elections achieve the Presidency for three terms, 
contrary to American traditions. Mr. Roosevelt has promptly 
disposed of that apprehension by his statement on election night 
that “under no circumstances” will he be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination. The action on the part of the President is 
heartily commended both by Republican and Democratic papers, 
altho one or two of the latter think that he may change his mind 
later. The President's statement runs as follows: 

“T am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the American 
people in thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and 
have tried todo. I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility 
this confidence imposes upon me, and I shall do all that in my 
power lies rot to forfeit it. Onthe 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and one-half years, and this three and one-half years 
constitutes my first term. The wise custom which limits the Presi- 
dent to two terms regards the substance and not the form. Under 
no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomi- 
nation.” 


“No party prejudices,” says the Brooklyn C7tézen (Dem.), 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE COUNTRY IN Igoo. 


President McKinley received 292 electoral votes; Mr. Bryan, 155. 
860,000. 


responsibility. Strong 
as his party his 
personality has proved 
stronger. The tempta- 
tion to. self - assertion 
would thus naturally be great, and in the confusion and realign- 
ment of parties which appears inevitable the idea of ‘ the man 
on horseback,’ to which Mr. Roosevelt’s individuality lends it- 
self, would almost certainly arise in many minds. Whether or 
not he is conscious of this possibility, he has lost no time in 
expelling it from the public thought. His early declaration 
leaves the way open, as it would not otherwise have been, for 
thoughtful plans for the party succession, while leaving the Presi- 
dent himself free to carry through his second term with no other 
care than that of the greatest good to the whole country, which 
has so magnificently displayed its trust in him. Whether he can 
do this without disturbance of his party relations is an unsolved 
problem; but the country will have firm confidence in his patriotic 
purpose, trusting him not as the ‘ strong man,’ but as the upright 
President.” 


is, 
McKinley’s popular plurality, 


The announcement, says the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), is to his 
credit, “and it is to be hoped that he will see no reason to change 
his mind upon the subject. He can do much better service to the 
country if he is free from any desire. to continue as its head after 
his next term is ended.” The Hartford 7Z7mes (Dem.) believes 
that, as in the case of the Vice-Presidency, he may yield under 
pressure. That paper remarks: 


“There is no reason to doubt the honest intention of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement. But this is not to say he will abstain from seek- 
ing to control the nomination of his successor. The dominant in- 
fluence he has developed and his very belief that he knows best 
what should be done unite to make that probable. It is also to be 
remembered that he was equally positive in his refusal to accept @ 
nomination as Vice-President, and then yielded ‘ under pressure.” 
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The cases are not quite analogous, but the same quality which 
made him accept the call of outsiders to the second office in the 
country exists and might control again. More than one man with 
the Presidency in view has seen a new light which honestly con- 
vinced him that he ought to retract an earlier declaration.” 





MELTING THE ‘SOLID SOUTH.” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT “carried every section where 
elections, properly so called, are held,” remarks the Wash- 
ington Evening Star (Rep.), remarking upon the mighty sweep of 
the Republican victory, which submerged the entire Union outside 
of the “ Solid South,” and rose so high against that barrier as to 
overflow the border States of Missouri and West Virginia, and 
render it doubtful whether Maryland is just above, or just below, 
the surface. “Had there been a free vote and an honest count in 
the South,” believes the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), “ Roose- 
velt would have carried 
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tion are peculiar, this is not its fault, but the result of historical 
causes over which it had no control. It desires only to be let 
alone to solve in peace the economic problems with which it is 
concerned. It desires to cooperate with the other States of the 
Union in public affairs, sharing the common life of the nation and 
participating with the rest in its benefits. At present the South 
enjoys a large measure of material prosperity. Its agriculture, 
mines, manufactures, lumbering interests and railways are being 
rapidly developed. Capital is being accumulated locally, and out- 
side capital is pouring in. Movement, energy, progress, and hope- 
fulness—these are the characteristics of the situation that strike all 
who travel in Dixie at the present time. The Southern people are, 
in fact, absorbed in the industrial problems that confront them and 
do not wish to be diverted into the barren field of national politics. 
Time was when the Southern States were leaders in this field; but 
they no longer aspire to such leading, being content to occupy 
themselves with their local material interests. The statesman who 
applauded the red ruin of the reconstruction policy on the ground 
that he wished to reduce the Southern people to such a state of 
domestic wretchedness that they would no longer be interested in 


national politics suc- 





many of the States of sc inier icna ira cian ea = 
that region.” What with 
the Republican victory 





in Missouri, the Repub- 
lican majorities in Mary- 
Jand and West Virginia 
in recent years, Ken- 
tucky’s vote for McKin- 
ley in 1896, and the 
reduced Democratic 
majorities in Virginia 
and Tennessee this year, 





several papers express | 
the belief that the “ Solid | 
2 Democratic 


| Republican 


South” is now beginning 
to “melt.” The total 
Parker pluralities in the 
Southern States amount 










ceeded in his purpose 
only too well. The losses 
of the reconstruction era 
| are not yet made good. 
Material wellbeing is 
still the engrossing task. 
Enjoying harmonious 
relations with their 
colored labor, the white 
people of the South 
hope to achieve this 
task. To their minds 
the meddling of North- 
ern people with the 
Southern negro is an 
industrial evil which 
delays the recuperation 
of the country. In po- 
litics the African is a 
failure ; he adds nothing 
to the common stock of 
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to about 600,000, a figure 
offset by that of Penn- 
sylvania (494,000 plural- 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE COUNTRY IN 1904. 


statesmanship, civic in- 


‘ : j telligence, or adminis- 
President Roosevelt will receive 336 electoral votes; Judge Parker, 140. Roosevelt’s popular 8 ; 


plurality, about 2,000,000. Maryland’s electoral vote is divided, seven votes going to Parker and one trative efficiency. On 


ity) together with any to Roosevelt. 

one of nine other States 

that gave Roosevelt a plurality of 100,000 or more. The Baltimore 
American (Rep.) says that where “ the anti-negro agitators were 
most noisy” and where “ trick ballots” were used, there “the Re- 
publican vote was increased,” and it infers that there is “a reaction 
against tricks of all kinds and a rejection of bogus and bugaboo 
issues.” The New York Evening Mail (Rep.) says similarly : 

“The people of the South are not really with the extreme race 
radicals who are exploiting the grandfather legislation, denying the 
black man’s right to vote, baiting Booker Washington, abusing 
the President, and trying to force the negroes into the criminal 
Classes and a state of peonage, and thus thrust them back into 
slavery. The sounder and more humane sentiment is beginning to 
prevail. The politically irreconcilable South is dwindling. 

“Let it dwindle. It will be a good thing for all the people—a 
good thing for the Vardamans and Tillmans themselves—when it 
isgone. Its disappearance will conduce to the advent of the time 
when there will be no North, no South, no East, no West, but a 


country really one and indivisible in its devotion to freedom and 
progress.” 


The Southern papers reply that the South is still solid, and is 
kept solid by the instinct of opposition to Republican interference 
in the race problem. “The South has been driven by self-protec- 
tion to stand solidly for the only party which has promised security 
and peace,” declares the Charleston Mews and Courier (Dem.); 
and the Baltimore Su (Dem.) says: 


“To-day the South is the most American and most patriotic 
Part of the Union. If its circumstances as respects the race ques- 


the contrary, he deteri- 

orates everything of this 
character within the sphere of his influence. Meanwhile * politics’ 
has impaired his efficiency in the only field of effort for which he 
has any pronounced capacity. For these reasons, among others, 
they deprecate interference from outside by those who do not un- 
derstand their problem. If they subordinate all other issues to the 
race issue it is only because they know too well how that issue 
affects their vital interests.” 


LA FOLLETTE’S VICTORY. 


~OVERNOR LA FOLLETTE’S reelection by a margin of 
some 50,000 is attributed by his enemies to the popularity of 

the President, who carried Wisconsin by about 130,000. Horace 
A. Taylor, of Wisconsin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
said to a Washington correspondent: “A yellow dog would have 
been elected on the Republican ticket in Wisconsin, just because 
the people were crazy to vote for the President, and did not dare 
to run the risk of scratching lest they injure their idol. That’s 
why they voted for the La Follette crowd; not because La Follette 
and his men were possessed of any popularity of their own.” The 
Milwaukee /ourna/ (Dem.), however, thinks that the people voted 
for Roosevelt and La Follette because both stand for similar 
ideals. It says: “Governor La Follette has succeeded on the 
same grounds that placed Roosevelt so high in popular approval. 
The same expectations of both exist, whether the two men in their 
persons and policies stand parallel or not. One impulse has con- 
tributed alike to their success.” The Milwaukee Free Press 
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(Rep.) quotes Mr. Folk’s dictum that “a party, to win, must stand 
for something, not merely against something,” and says that the 
“Stalwarts” in Wisconsin failed because they “had nothing to 
offer.” It says: 


“ 


They knew that their ill-starred movement had nothing to offer 
to the people, and that it was offering nothing, except to defeat the 
men who were offering something and something that the people 
had shown for some years that they believed in. 

“There wasn’t any use in such acampaign as that. It could not 
It never was going to win: but the thick-headed, blunder- 
ing, malignant managers of the campaign could not see it. They 
They can not see even now, that they are 
tired of them and their 


win. 


could not see anything. 
beaten, and that the State is sick and 
‘ fight,’ which they say they are going to keep up.’ 

Governor La Follette says, in a despatch to the New York 
Press: 

“The result of the election in Wisconsin has a profound signif- 
icance quite independent of persons. The concrete 
volved are simple and clearly right. The nomination of all can- 
didates by direct vote, the taxation of public-service corporations 
at the same rate as other taxable property, the regulation of trans- 
portation charges, are propositions fundamentally just in govern- 
ment. They would have been adopted long ago in Wisconsin if 
they had not encountered the powerful opposition of ‘ special in- 
terests in combination with the political machines of both parties, 
now well understood as the system.’ 

“The press of the State has been purchased and syndicated. 
Legislature after legislature has been controlled to defeat the will 
of the people plainly expressed in platform pledges and ratified at 
the polls. Issues have been misrepresented, their supporters ma- 
ligned, and every effort employed to make a progressive movement 
for maintenance of essential principles in government appear a 
radical and revolutionary attack upon business interests and prop- 
erty rights. 

“That the contest waged for ten years should result in the adop- 
tion by the people of a most complete primary law, giving every 
voter an equal voice in the selection of candidates for office, inclu- 
ding United States Senators, by Australian ballot, is worth many 
times the cost of the struggle. I believe this law will destroy the 
power of the political boss and the rule of the machine in politics, 
and, by making every official directly responsible to his constit- 
uency, will prevent the manipulation of legislatures by agents of 


issues in- 


special interests. 

“ The election result not only insures the efficiency of the railway 
tax law recently adopted, but further legislation with respect to 
other public-service corporations. The next legislature will give 
the State a rate commission that will insure reasonable transpor- 
tation charges, abolish the system of secret rebates, prevent unjust 
discrimination between persons and places, and bring the public 
service corporations back to their legitimate business as common 
carriers.” 


TRUST MONEY IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE Republican victory “demonstrates that you can not beat 


the trusts,” says Judge Parker, as quoted in the New York 
American (Dem.). “The trust money,” he adds, “ bought the float- 
ing vote and caused the result.” So far as we have seen, no news- 
paper supports the allegation in just this form; but the objection 
to trust contributions to campaign funds persists after the close of 
the campaign. The possibility of corrupting an Administration in 
this way, the Brooklyn Lag/e (Dem.) thinks, “is the gravest dan- 
The Springfield 


5 


ger which now confronts the American people.’ 
Republican (Ind ), which takes no stock in the charge that Chair- 
man Cortelyou blackmailed the trusts, dares the Republican and 
Democratic managers to open their books and show where their 
money came from and where it went. It is said that Bourke 
Cockran (Dem.) intends to introduce into Congress a bill provi- 
ding for publicity for campaign finances, a measure that is recom- 
mended as follows by the New York WVor/d (Dem.): 

“Regardless of Mr. Roosevelt’s overwhelming success, the great 
moral issue of the campaign remains the supreme moral issue with 
which the nation must grapple. 

“It should never again be possible even to suspect that a secret 
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partnership existed between the campaign managers of a candidate 
for President and great corporations liable to punishment for vio- 
lations of federal statutes. 

“It should never again be possible to raise the question as to 
whether trusts and corporations were seeking to buy the Presj- 
dency for anybody. ee 

“No corporation liable to prosecution under the federal statutes 
should ever be permitted to contribute to a campaign fund for the 
election of federal officers. 

“There should be complete publicity as to all contributions and 
expenditures. 

“To secure the enactment of laws to these ends is the great duty 
now confronting American citizenship.” 

Nor are the Democratic papers the only ones that recommend 
publicity. The Chicago Z77zdune (Rep.) believes that “to allow 
absolutely free latitude to the great trusts to contribute to cam- 
paign funds is dangerous,” and it adds: 


“There should be a federal statute, with ample provision against 
evasion, requiring campaign committees which directly or indirect- 
ly have to do with the election of Congressmen or Presidents to 
open their campaign balance-sheets to examination. The exami- 
ners should have the protection, sanction, and authority of the law. 
To deceive them should be made a penal offense. The examiners, 
of course, should not all come from one party. 

“Such a publicity law will not at once correct all the evils of the 
present system. There will be evasionsof thelaw. But someday 
a party will be caught in such an evasion, and it will lose an elec 
tion in consequence. That will teach politicians to obey the re 
quirements. 

“In the present campaigns attention has been called to the preva- 
lence of corporate contributions to political funds. Chairman Cor- 
telyou has been accused of blackmailing the trusts. Thomas W. 
Lawson has accused the Standard Oil Company of an enormous 
contribution to the Democratic chest. The editor of 7he 7ribune, 
after careful investigation, has arrived at the following conclusion: 
“In this campaign large corporations have been solicited for 
contributions by both parties. There has been nothing in the 
nature of blackmail, however. Corporations have generally con- 
tributed to both parties in equal measure. Thus they are bound 
to be in with the winner. The campaign contributions this year 
have been far less than in 1896 or 1900. But there is no reason 
why in 1908 and 1912 corporate campaign contributions should not 
exceed all previous records. 

“The danger of permitting this practise to go on is patent. A 
remedy must be found. The surest remedy, in the opinion of The 
Tribune, would be a publicity law, with penal penalties for evasion 
or disobedience.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ir the Filipinos had voted it might have been worse.—7he New York Ameri- 
can, 


Mr. BrYAN is a bigger man than ever ina party that is smaller than ever.— 
The Washington Star. 


How would you like to be waiting to be relieved by the Baltic fleet ?>— The 
Chicago Record-Heraid. 


THE relations between England and Russia should be very pure, as they are 
strained so often.— The Atlanta Journal, 


ALL that Judge Parker needed to complete his course in farming was a gold 
brick experience.— The Washington Star. 


THERE area good many men who would give more than three dollars anda 
half to stand in Douglas’s shoes to-day.— The Boston Transcript. 


THE Electoral College is about the only one which has maintained its popu- 
larity without the aid of a football team. The Baltimore American. 


An excuse for the South being solid is found in the fact that it is being 
squeezed into a smaller corner of the map.— 7he Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


THE doubtful States, it is now apparent, were so called because it was doubtful 
whether Roosevelt would carry them by 50,000 or by 100,000.— The New York 
Evening Post. 

ALGERNON SARTORIS, grandson of General Grant, ridicules the establishment 
of the jury system in the Philippines, where he says the lower natives are too 
easily corrupted. So? Noticed something of the same sort here.— The New 
York Evening Telegram. 


A JAPANESE writer in The /ndefendent informs us that General Nogi is the 
author of “a classic Chinese poem” which “ men do not seem able to repeat with 
dry eyes, without chokings in their throats.” 
ba susumazu hito katarazu.” 


The first kine runs like this: “ Sei 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


UNPUBLISHED THOUGHTS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


NSTEAD of waning with the years, Victor Hugo’s star seems to 
| gain in brilliance. Its ray appears undimmed even in the pres 
ent thick-sown sky of literary Paris. Every unprinted scrap from 
the hand of the “ master” is seized upon eagerly by the Paris pub- 
lishers. The most recent, and not the least interesting, of Hugo’s 
posthumous utterances are published in the October issues of 
the Revue de Paris. Inan article on “ Victor Hugo at Guernsey,” 
which describes conversations with M. Paul Stapfer, an intimate 
friend of the poet, are some rather trenchant criticisms of famous 
contemporaries : 


“TI am not surprised at what criticism thinks it has discovered 
since the death of Alfred de Musset—the pretended ‘ great sides’ 
of his poetry. Musset is a charming, slight, and delicate poet be- 
longing to the family of Horace and of that good La Fontaine 
whom M. Taine commends to our admiration as the greatest poet 
of France! Great? Neither one is great. Let us keep the word 
in reserve for the giants. If Musset has reached the plane of 
greatness it is in exceptional cases only, and in the same way ex- 
actly that Béranger has attained to poetry—by a flight which has 
not been sustained. He has imitated Byron in large measure, and 
I find the nickname ‘ Miss Byron,’ which has been applied to him 
in an attempt to define his talent, as just as it is pretty. Neverthe- 
less, it isnot fair to place him below his real standard of merit sim- 
ply because he has been overestimated. Whatever M. Ulbach 
may say, Alfred de Musset is superior to Béranger asa poet. But 
he is far inferior to Lamartine, in whose case greatness is not ex- 
ceptional, and who floats in the upper regions as in his element.” 


Victor Hugo professed great admiration for what he called the 
“current style of the seventeenth century.” He pronounced Ra- 
cine’s epistolary style “excellent.” He held that, with the excep- 
tion of Voltaire, Diderot, and Beaumarchais, the prose of the eigh- 
teenth century was “feeble,” common, and vulgar. He would not 
make an exception of Montesquieu in rendering this sweeping 
judgment. M. Stapfer makes the amazing statement that Hugo 
would admit only one classic in the nineteenth century: Aimself. 


“ There is only one classic in this century, do you understand me 
well?—only one. It is myself. I am the man of our time who 
knows French best. After me come Sainte-Beuve and Mérimée. 
Mérimée, however, is a writer of short breath, a consumptive, one 
of those for whom the adjective ‘ sober’ was invented. A fine 
eulogium, in truth, to pronounce upon an author! Sobriety may 
mean a bad stomach. Continence is not a very great virtue when 
one is continent like Origen. Was not Barthélemy Sainte-Hilaire, 
translator of the Iliad, advised to praise the sobriety of Homer ? 
Tothink, grand Dieu / that the father of poetry had fallen into 
the hands of such imbeciles! Whatever hopelessly stupid literary 
criticism has been possible to perpetrate has been applied to 
Homer. A person named Valles wrote this phrase relative to 
the‘ Toilers of the Sea’: ‘ Whowas Homer? A stereotyper. Let 
M. Victor Hugo be careful! If he keeps on, his works will sink 
to the level of the Iliad and the Odyssey.’...... 

“Thirty-five members of the French Academy are ignorant of 
French, and among this number our friend, M. Guizot—a dreamy 
writer, a melancholy writer, a Protestant writer, but a great orator 
—the most powerful orator of the century. Formerly I admired 
him greatly and supported him. There was a time when he had 
in me a faithful supporter of his political propaganda under Louis 
eeIDDe, .. 1 2s 

“Cousin is an infamous beggar (gweux), and, whatever may be 
Said to the contrary, he is destitute of real literary talent. Edouard 
Bertin demanded of me one day what I thought of hir:. ‘ I despise 
him thoroughly,’ replied I. ‘ You are right,’ returned Bertin. 
‘He has the soul of a lackey.’ Nisard has changed his skin sev- 
eraltimes. I knewhim asa romantic, and it was I who introduced 
him to the Désats from which Armand Carrel, a man devoid of any 
kind of talent, lured him to the National. Vitel also belongs to 
those of whom the Gospel speaks. He has seen the light; he has 
abandoned it. Nota bad fellow withal. Chateaubriand is full of 
magnificent things. In the‘ Memoiresd’Outre-Tombe’ he has dis- 
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played immense talent; but he is the personification of one devoid 
of love for mankind, an odious personality.” 


In one of his talks with M. Stapfer, Hugo sketches a sort of 
philosophical and religious Credo: 


“TI know that I am immortal. If others have not the conviction 
of their immortality, I am sorry for them, but it is their own affair. 
I do not dispute what they think. Doubtless they are right in 
what concerns them most and their instinct does not deceive them. 
I said one day to a self-declared materialist whom you know—our 
poor friend Kesler now dead, alas! and consigned to mother earth 
a little after your departure from Guernsey—and I illustrated my 
idea by a comparison which made so strong an impression upon 
him that I noticed it and afterward wrote down my words. You 
may read them later in a book to be entitled ‘ Explanations.’ Kes- 
ler then said to me: ‘I am sure, absolutely sure, that I shall die ut- 
terly. Nothing of me shall survive. That which you call my soul 
shall die with my body. I have the intimate certainty of this, the 
indestructible conviction. I know it; I feel it; it is for me a mat- 
ter that has been proved. To your conviction, which you think 
clear and profound, I oppose another which is not less so. Which 
of us is right ? 

“* We are both right,’ replied I. 

“* How is that ?’ 

“Look you. A poet,a great genius (call him Dante, Aéschylus, 
Shakespeare), writes two verses. During his absence the two 
verses begin a conversation: ‘How happy we are,’ says one. 
‘ Behold, we are immortal! What glory, my friend! and what 
duration! Eternity is ours! As long as the human mind shall 
subsist, as long as there shall be a human language, we shall live 
in the memory of men !’ 

“* Bah,’ says the other, ‘ do you believe that ? What a singular 
thought. I have no such idea at all. I am living now, true; but 
it is strange, it seems to me—I feel that in an instant I shall be 
dead.’ Thereupon the poet reenters his study, approaches the 
table where he has written the two verses, reads them over again, 
takes up his pen, scratches one out and preserves the other. . . 
And you see how both were right.”—7yvans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE PLAYS THAT ARE NEEDED IN AMERICA, 


~O many of the plays produced on the American stage nowadays 
are foreign importations, that the “expert” opinions of such 
men as Daniel Frohman, the theatrical manager, and Clyde Fitch, 
the playwright, in regard to the needs of the native drama, are to 
be welcomed. Mr. Frohman, who writes in Zhe Cosmopolitan 
(November) under the title, “The Tendencies of the American 
Stage,” declares that “ the fault with some of our so-called Ameri- 
can plays is that, while the characters are dressed like Americans 
and talk like them, they are simply disguised French and German 
people undergoing the trials and tribulations incident upon the 
conditions of France and Germany.” He continues: 


“Now, French and American plays proceed quite differently. 
French dramatists find situations and develop character from them. 
The American tendency is to draw certain characters together and 
develop a situation from the clash or harmony of such a meeting. 
French playwriting is subtle, shrewd, remorseless, deft. Fate, as 
in the old Greek drama, is set in motion voluntarily or involun- 
tarily by one of the characters who is powerless to set it back. 
Typical and admirable instances are Sardou’s ‘ Fédora’ and 
‘ Patrie’ and his ‘ Cléopatra,’ and so it is in ‘ Tess’ and ‘ Tan- 
queray.’ Here the action is coldly classical, the dialogue high- 
pitched, and tho the situations succeed one another with almost 
American rapidity, they are nevertheless calculated and the move- 
ment philosophical. 

“American conditions do not demand such intense extremities. 
It isnot that we are not romantic, and, I hope, capable of chivalry, 
even when we know that such chivalry is not going to pay. In- 
deed, I venture to assert that under a quiet and practical exterior 
exists a deep sentiment for the graceful things in life, an exterior 
which furnishes just the sort of contrast which is so dramatically 
effective in a hero, coolness in danger—often more telling than the 
brandishing volubility of other nations—a disposition to do heroic 
things without pausing to recognize that they are great, and a 
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strong feeling for domesticity and peace or other much-maligned 


sentiment.” 
Where can we find a more interesting subject for a play than the 
asks Mr. Frohman. 


he adds, “may not lie under that light and frivolous manner she 


American gir] ? “ What unsuspected depths,” 


assumes as armor, what 





capacity for self-sacri- 
fice and a heroic con- 


stancy of affection 
which would make hera 
thrilling heroine ?” Or, 
again, what possibilities 


lie undeveloped in “ the 





home subject”? Sure- 
ly “there are no affairs 
more thrilling to us than 
our own. And we must 
have a love-interest in 
our plays because our 
plays demand realism, 
and it is love which is 
the most real thing in 
hige.” ~~ Mr. 
concludes : 


Frohman 








“What a fruitful 
source of study are 
many of the plays, a few 
of which I select at ran- 
dom, that contain the 
various qualities I have 
mentioned, all of them 
sound, sane, and convincing in theme, plot, character, and treat- 
ment: the psychology, construction, and plot of ‘ Led Astray’ 
and * The Iron-master’; the romantic chivalry and character- 
study in‘ The Lady of Lyons’ and ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’; the 
modern spirit, the dialogue and general wholesomeness of * The 
Henrietta’ and ‘The Banker’s Daughter’ 








DANIEL FROHMAN, 
He declares that ‘the manager who produces 
plays which may be and are discussed with in- 
terest and affection in a man’s home is certain of 


success. 
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“those of us here who love the more serious theater must not 


feel we are any worse off than Paris and London,” so far as the 


taste of our audiences is concerned. “In Germany and in Aus- 
tria,” he thinks, “it zs different. There they have a big, serious- 
minded audience which goes to the play at seven o’clock, with a 
rested stomach and a free mind. And in Germany they do keep 
alive the fine plays, and keep a living repertoire of great ones.” 
He says further: 


“Of course there is no real test, except time, by which to prove 
the great play. For great plays may have faults. It is their 
faults that make great men human, and why shouldn’t it work so 
with plays, too? No mancan say—true, some do !—this play will 
last, that will not, for the power of prophecy went out with the days 
of the sibyllineleaves....... 

“I feel myself very strongly the particular value—a value which, 
rightly or wrongly, | can’t help feeling inestimable—in a modern 
play of reflecting absolutely and truthfully the life and environ- 
ment about us; every class, every kind, every emotion, every mo- 
tive, every occupation, every business, every idleness ! 
life so varied, socomplex; what achoice, then! Take what strikes 
you most in the hope it will interest others. Take what suits you 
most to do—what perhaps you can do best—and then do it better. 
Be truthful, and then nothing can be too big, nothing should be too 
small, so long as it is here, and ¢heve / Apart from the question 
of literature, apart from the question of art, reflect the real thing 
with true observation and with sincere feeling for what it is and 
what it represents, and that is art and literature in a modern play.” 


Never was 





THE WOES OF THE PUBLISHER. 


UDGING from recent expressions of opinion both in England 
J and this country, there is a disposition on the part of many 
publishers to view present tendencies in the publishing trade with 
a feeling akin to dismay. Mr. Edward Marston, of the old-estab- 
lished firm of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London, takes oc- 
casion, in his newly published autobiography, “ After Work,” to 
characterize “the practise of paying authors large or small sums 


in advance on account of profits which may 








(the latter marking almost a new era in the [Ra= 
management of its plot); the old Lyceum 
play of ‘ The Wife ’—a splendid variant of this 
theme; ‘ Held by the Enemy’ and ‘Secret 
Service,’ embodying character-study, the in- 
tense theatric quality, and the note of modern 
interest, which always appeals to the audi- 
ences of to-day; ‘ Alabama’ as a study of 
American types; and for the pastoral drama, 
a class of play of fadeless popularity, note 
such works as ‘ The Old Homestead,’ ‘ Shore 
Acres,’ ‘ ’Way Down East,’ and ‘ The County 
Chairman.’ 

“ American audiences in particular look for 
vivacity and rapid sequence. French and 
German audiences deprecate action at the ex- 
pense of reflection. They prefer food for 
thought. Americans are perhaps too busy to 
be appreciative of dramatic art. Itis not that 
they do not want esthetic pictures, but that, 
being busy men and women, they have not the 
leisure indispensable for a full appreciation 
of them. 

“The manager who produces plays which 
may be and are discussed with interest and 
affection in a man’s home is certain of suc- 
Life, not as it is, but as it should be, 
motive that should entertained, 
There is much that is beautiful and real at 
the same time—much that should furnish 
good, sound, convincing, and interesting ma- 
terial for a successful American play.” 


cess. 


is the be 











never come” as a“ vicious” phase of “the 
gambling competition which is the spirit of 
the age.” Mr. Methuen, of Methuen & Co., 
discoursing in The Book Monthly (London) 
on the changing conditions of the book mar- 


ket, has this to say: 


“JT dare say few people realize how short 
the life of an average book is, and how much 
shorter it is getting. Fifteen years ago.you 
could count on its existence for two or three 
years. Now three books out of four are al- 
most as dead as mutton in three months. 
You may sell a few copies afterward, but the 
sale that remunerates the author and pub- 
lisher is over before you know where you 
are. A book is getting like a magazine—the 
last number is extinct on the 31st of the 
month.” 

The anonymous author of a “ Publisher's 
Confession,” which has been appearing in in- 
stalments in the Boston 7ranscrip¢ and which 
has attracted wide attention, declares that 
“every really successful publisher could make 
more money by going into some other busi- 
ness”; and leaves the impression that the ris- 
ing scale of authors’ royalties is ruining the 


publishing trade. He says: 








“The rise of royalties paid to popular au- 





Mr. Clyde Fitch, who contributes an article CLYDE 
on “ The Play and the Public” to Zhe Smart 


Set (November), affirms his conviction that 


He emphasizes the “ inestimable 
modern play of “ reflecting 
truthfully the life and environment about us.” 


thors is the most important recent fact in the 
publishing world. It has not been many years 
since ten per cent. was the almost universal 
rule; and a ten per-cent. royalty on a book 
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that selis only reasonably well is a fair bargain between publisher 
and author. If the publisher do his work well—make the book 
well, advertise it well, keep a well-ordered and well-managed and 
energetic house—this division of the profits is a fair division—ex- 
cept in the case of a book that has a phenomenally large sale. 
Then he can afford to pay more. Unless a book has a pretty good 
sale, it will not leave a profit after paying more than a ten-per- 
cent. royalty. 

“Figure it for yourself. The retail price of a novel is $1.50. 
The retail bookseller buys it for about ninety cents. The whole- 
sale bookseller buys it from the publisher for about eighty cents. 
This eighty cents must pay the cost of manufacturing the book ; 
of selling it; of advertising it; must pay its share toward the cost 
of keeping the publisher’s establishment going—and this is a large 
and increasing cost; it must pay the author; and it must leave the 
publisher himself some small profit. Now, if out of this eighty 
cents which must be divided for so many purposes, the author re- 
ceives a royalty of twenty per cent. (thirty cents a copy), there is 
left, of course, only fifty cents to pay all the other items. No 
other half-dollar in this world has to suffer such careful and con- 
tinuous division !” 


The same writer expresses the wish that “every novelist might 
have an increasing sale for every book he writes,” since “ they all 
earn more than they receive”; but he thinks that “ the system they 
brought with them deserves to die—must die, if publishing ts to 
remain an honorable profession.” He continues: 


“There are, perhaps, a dozen American novelists who have large 
incomes from their work; there are many more who have comfort- 
able incomes; but there is none whose income is as large as the 
writers of gossip for the literary journals would have us believe. 
It is probably true, for example, as it has been published, that Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith received $10,000 from the Scribners for the serial 
right of his latest novel, and fifteen per cent. royalty on a sale of 
about 75,000 copies. If this be true, his total receipts from the 
book have been nearly $27,000. It has been said that Harper's 
Magazine pays Mrs. Humphry Ward $15,000 for the serial right 
of each of her stories and twenty percent. royalty. Miss Johnston 
must have made from $60,000 to $70,000 from royalties on ‘ To 
Have and to Hold,’ for any publisher can calculate it. 

“But along with these great facts let us humbly remember that 
Mr. Carnegie received $300,000,000 for all his steel-mills, good-will, 
etc.; for the authors that I have named are the ‘ millionaires’ of 
the craft. I wish there were more. But the diligent writers of 
most good fiction, hard as they have ground the publishers in the 
rise of royalties, are yet nearer to Grub Street than they are to 
Skibo Castle. 

“The truth is—but it would be a difficult task to reduce such a 
truth to practise—that the public gets its good new novels too 
cheap. There is not a large enough margin of profit for author, 
publisher, and bookseller in a new book that is meant to be sold 
for $1.50 and that is often sold for $1.08. The business of book- 
making and bookselling is underpaid. There is not a publisher in 
the United States who is to-day making any large sum of money 
on his ‘ general trade.’ Money is made on educational books, on 
subscription books, on magazines. But publishing, as publishing, 
is the least profitable of all the professions, except preaching and 
teaching, to each of which it is a sort of cousin.” 

As the first step toward a juster relation between author and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Marston, the London publisher already quoted, suggests 
that “every book should stand on its own merit, and should earn 
its original outlay first,” with the understanding that subsequent 
profits should be divided between author and publisher in such 
portions as may have been agreed upon between them. “An 
equally satisfactory arrangzment,” he adds, “is that the author 
should be paid a royalty on all copies sold, as may be agreed. In 
these cases the publisher usually takes the risk of the cost of pro- 
duction upon himself.” The writer in Zhe Transcript says: 

“The true basis of dealing between author and publisher is a 
sliding scale of royalties, a permanent and loyal attitude, and a 
mutual enthusiasm. If any of these be lacking—and in proportion 
as they are lacking—the results will fall short of the ideal. The re- 
sults to be hoped for are money, but not money only, but also a 
watchful care by the publisher over his author’s reputation and 
growth, and a cumulative influence for his books.” 
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THE AMATEUR SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 
| Fespeintore CLARENCE STEDMAN'S dictum that “art 


must be followed as ameans of subsistence to render its cre- 
ations worthy ” served as the text for a recent article in these pages 
(see THE LITERARY DIGEST, August 27). It is interesting to 
compare his view with that of Mr. Bliss Perry, the editor of 7he 
Atlantic Monthly, who 
pays a tribute, in his 
new book of essays, 





“The Amateur Spirit,” 
to “ the charm of the am- 
ateur.” Hesays, in part: 


“The amateur surely 
has his charm, and he 
has his virtues—virtues 
that have nowhere 
wrought more happily 
for him than here upon 
American soil. Versa- 
tility, enthusiasm, fresh- 
ness of spirit, initiative, 
a fine recklessness of 
tradition and precedent, 
a faculty for cutting 
across lots—these are 
the qualities ‘of the 
American pioneer. Not 
in the Italians of the 
Renaissance nor in the 
Elizabethan English- 
men will one find more 
plasticity of mind and 
hand than among the plain Americans of 1840. Take those men of 
the Transcendental epoch, whose individuality has been fortunately 
transmitted to us through our literature. They were in love with 
life, enraptured of its opportunities and possibilities. No matter 
to what task a man set his hand, he could gain a livelihood with- 
out loss of self-respect or the respect of the community. Let him 
try teaching school, Emerson would advise; let him farm it a 
while, drive a tin-peddler’s cart for a season or two, keep store, go 
to Congress, live the ‘ experimental life.’ Emerson himself could 
muse upon the oversoul, but he also raised the best Baldwin apples 
and Bartlett pears in Concord, and got the highest current prices 
for them in the Boston market. His friend Thoreau supported 
himself by making sand-paper or lead pencils, by surveying farms 
or by hoeing that immortal patch of beans; his true vocation being 
steadily that of the philosopher, the seeker. The type has been 
preserved by the translucent art of Hawthorne, in the person of 
Holgrave, the daguerreotypist of ‘ The House of the Seven Gables.’ 
Holgrave was twenty-two, but he had already been a school-mas- 
ter, storekeeper, editor, peddler, dentist. He had traveled in 
Europe, joined a company of Fourierists, and lectured on mesmer- 
ism. Yet‘ amid all these vicissitudes,’ Hawthorne tells us, ‘ he 
had never lost his identity. He had never violated the innermost 
man, but had carried his conscience along with him.’” 














BLISS PERRY, 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 


There is a danger, however, as Mr. Perry goes on to point out, 
of glorifying the spirit of the amateur to the neglect of more en- 
during professional qualities. For example: 


“Tn literature, just now, we are witnessing the exploitation of the 
‘ young writer.’ Lack of experience, of craftsmanship, is actually 
counted among a fledgeling author’s assets. The curiosity of the 
public regarding this new, unknown power is counted upon to off- 
set, and more, the recognition of the known power of the veteran 
writer. Power is indeed recognized as the ultimate test of merit; 
but there is a widespread tendency to overlook the fact that power 
is largely conditioned upon skill, and that skill depends not merely 
upon natural faculty, but upon knowledge and discipline.” 


What is needed, adds Mr. Perry, is a “union of strict profes- 
sional training with that free outlook upon life, that human curi- 
osity and eagerness, which are the best endowment of the ama- 
teur.” He concludes: 


“The amateur football game, for all its brutalities, has taught 
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many a young scholar a finer lesson than the classroom has taught 
him, namely, to risk hisneck for his college; yet no finer one than 
the classroom might afford him if his teacher were always an ama- 
tor—a lover of virility as well as of accuracy ; a follower not of the 
letter only, but of the spirit which makes alive. ‘ Our business in 
this world,’ said Robert Louis Stevenson—a craftsman who 
through all his heart-breaking professional toil preserved the in- 
vincible gaiety of the lover— is not to succeed, but to continue to 
fail in good spirits.’ In this characteristically Stevensonian para- 
dox there is a perfect and a very noble expression of the amateur 
spirit. He does not mean, we may be sure, that failure is preter- 
able to success, but that more significant than either success or 
failure is the courage with which one rides into the lists. It is his 
moral attitude toward his work which lifts the workman above the 
fatalities of time and chance, so that, whatever fortune befall the 
labor of his hands, the travail of his soul remains undefeated and 
secure.” 


MACHINE-MADE STYLE. 


“HE writing materials and implements available for man’s use 

in any literary epoch inevitably determine, to some extent, 

the form and substance of literature, and, in view of this fact, an 
inquiry into the effects upon our language of the many mechanical 
devices now employed can hardly fail to be of interest. Mr. Rob- 
ert Lincoln O’Brien, who undertakes this investigation in The Ar- 
lantic Monthly (October), discusses, in particular, the influence 
exerted upon literary style by shorthand, the typewriter, the tele- 


graph, and t'e gramophone. He says: 


“Were the effects of these appliances limited to the persons ac- 
tually using them, such an inquiry would not be worth making. 
Commemoration odes will never be composed by dictation— Para- 
dise Lost’ to the contrary—nor will the great pulpit orator prepare 
his anniversary sermons, having in view their transmission by sub- 
marine cable. However generally modern novelists and play- 
wrights may avail themselves of the assistance of a stenographer, it 
seems certain that the saner and nobler literature of the world will 
always be written in more deliberate and perhaps old-fashioned 
ways by mechanical methods in which there has been little change 
from Chaucer to Kipling. 

“But, unfortunately, no man writes to himself alone. The ma- 
kers of the popular vocabulary decree to a great extent the words 
which the recluse of the cloister must select. If the typewriter 
and the telegraph, for mechanical reasons purely, are encouraging 
certain words, certain arrangements of phrases, and a different de- 
pendence on punctuation, such an influence is a stone whose rip- 
ples, once set in motion, wash every shore of the sea of literature. 
Every rhetorician hastens to acknowledge that the most he can 
hope to do by his art is to reflect the best usage of the day, of 
which he is little more than an observer.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s first contention is that shorthand “ puts a tre- 
mendous premium upon the inordinate use of already overworked 
phrases.” For instance, t-nr-t, made without lifting the finger, is 
“at any rate”; and “in the first place” 
stroke. 


is indicated by a single 
This tendency is even more marked in the abbreviated 
phraseology of the newspaper code. In the stock-market reports 
’ means “ Holders 
man, asks Mr. 


O’Brien, “would ever write ‘ holders disinclined to make conces- 


telegraphed over the country the word “ Hume’ 
unwilling to make concession.” What mortal 
sions,’ when so slight a change would involve such an amount of 
extra work?” Similarly, words bearing an obvious similarity to 
other words, such as “ prevision” and “unmoral” are sure to be 
boycotted in telegraphic work. Mr. O’Brien goes on to speak of 
the effect of the telegraph upon punctuation: 

“T will compare some actual narration which has gone over the 
telegraph lines or the cables, with prose composed when no such 
requirement was in view. Collier's Weekly, for February 6, 1904, 
presented the first cable message from Mr. Frederick Palmer, its 
correspondent in Japan, and a writer of more than ordinary grace 
and polish. His despatch consisted of fifteen sentences. 

“These begin as follows: 


The nation is 
It seems 
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There is 

If troops are being moved 

It is not 

Their movements do 

The government is 

All these preparations are 
There was never 

If transports or troops are being 
All partizanship has been 

No word is obtainable 

War preparations proceed 

Such unity of preparation and control is unexampled 
It is as if. 


“Not a single sentence here begins with an adverbial or adjec- 
tive phrase. The only two sentences that begin with anything but 
the subject plain and direct are those having an adverbial clause, 
‘if troops are being moved’ in one, and ‘ if transports or troops 
are being concentrated’ in the other. In neither of these could 
the adverbial phrase be attached to the preceding sentence. If it 
could have been, Mr. Palmer would not have sent it. 

“In George Bancroft’s account of the battle of Lexington nearly 
half of the sentences, by actual count, begin with a qualifying 
phrase of some sort. Here are a few of them: 


On the afternoon of the day 

In the following night 

A little beyond Charlestown Neck Revere was 

At two in the morning, under the eye of the minister and of Hancock and 
Adams, Lexington common was. 

At the same time, adds Mr. O’Brien, “the telegraph performs 
some good services for English style. The periodic sentence, the 
clean-cut sentence, the readily understood sentence, are at a pre- 
mium on the telegraph. It thus serves clearness and force, rather 
than elegance.” 

The invention of the typewriter, as we are reminded, has givena 
great impetus to the dictating habit; and dictation in literary work 
“means not only greater diffuseness, inevitable with any lessening 
of the tax on words which the labor of writing imposes, but also 
brings forward the point of view of one who speaks.” The graph- 
“the 
worst device ever invented ” to promote verbosity and carelessness. 


ophone as an instrument in composition is pronounced 


Mr. O’Brien concludes: 


“If I seem to exaggerate the effect of these agencies, or to over- 
rate the part which they play in the development of present-day 
usage, I can only plead in extenuation the priceless heritage 
of English speech which it is ours to conserve. . .. Wider 
than Britain’s empire and our great stretches of territory is the 
dominion of the English tongue, rich with the spoils of its honor- 
able conquest. Its words and forms have been gathered, alike 
from the patois of savages and the languages of every civilization, 
old and new. Certainly there can be no such thing as trifles and 
no considerations deserving to be called unimportant among the 
influences which affect in any degree the growth and permanency 
of our English, with its comprehensive and elastic vocabulary, and 
the splendid richness of its rhetorical forms.” 





NOTES. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT’s victory has been made the occasion for the issuance of an 
Italian translation of ‘“‘ The Strenuous Life,” which is having a large sale in 
Rome and in other Italian cities. 


“In that one of Rudyard Kipling’s Pyecroft stories which is entitled ‘ Their 
Lawful Occasions, ” says Harfer’s Weekly, “the torpedo-boat which figures as 
hero does its work under cover of afog andatrawler. Nowof coursethe Russians 
and the Japanese, as well as every one else who is interested in war, read Mr. 
Kipling’s stories. The one in question was enough to make Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky suspicious of all trawlers, as well as to make the Japanese appreciate the 
uses to which British trawlers might be put. Is Kipling to blame for that North 
Sea blunder ?” 


A STAFF-WRITER on the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat offers the following 
advice to young authors : 

“Do not forget to write far apart; in the case of stories, say sixteen or seven- 
teen years apart. 

“ Write only on one side of the paper. 
day. 

2 Remember that the author is quite different from the Nihilist ; it is necessary 
for success that your plot be discovered. 

“If your first stories are rejected, do not be discouraged. There are other pro- 
fessions still open. 

“ Study the workmanship of ‘ up-to-date’ writers most carefully. You will find 
much to avoid.” 


The other side will come in handy some 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


HE consensus of scientific opinion seems to be tending to the 
conclusion that both contestants in the controversy over this 
question are essentially right—one side in asserting that alcohol is 
a food and the other in the claim that it is an extremely undesirable 
one—as objectionable, to use the expressive simile of a writer in 
The Lancet, as corrosive sea-water would be in the boiler of an 
engine. Says this writer: 


“It is in America that the question has been more particularly 
threshed out. The American nation is, comparatively speaking, a 
nation of water-drinkers; the prohibition laws in many States are 
an indication of the power that the teetotalers wield there. Now 
enthusiasts are much to be respected, but are proverbially unwise 
and when in power they are apt to be tyrannical. There was no 
exception to the rule in this case. School-teachers throughout the 
country were compelled to devote a certain amount of time to in- 
structing their pupils on the dangers of alcohol and were compelled 
to use only such text-books as denied that it had any virtues as 
well, The statement that it has no food value was preached as 
gospel truth, and the prohibition placed upon liberty of opinion 
was naturally resented by independent thinkers, and ultimately led 
to the formation of what was called the Committee of Fifty. The 
committee included the most able of the scientific and public men 
of the country, who decided to meet the despotic action of the ruling 
powers by a searching inquiry into the action of alcohol on meta- 
bolic processes. This was carried out in the famous laboratory 
devoted to such investigations and presided over by Professor At- 
water. Its publications will become classical and have brought 
conviction to all except those who do not understand the nature of 
evidence. They naturally do not attempt to minimize the evil 
effects of the excessive use of alcohol, they place due importance 
on its therapeutic value, and they have shown that in the sense 
which we have already indicated it is a true food material, for 
with moderate doses not more than two per cent. leaves the body 
unchanged, the remainder being ultimately oxidized into water and 
carbonic acid. 

“But it has not been on the continent and in the United States 
only that such work has been pursued, and to-day we are able to 
present to our readers the outcome of many years’ hard work in 
this country in the shape of a paper by Dr. W. H. Goddard. His 
experiments have been made on dogs, and they fully confirm what 
we have stated in reference to human beings. Hehas investigated 
not merely the final products of the oxidation of alcohol, but also 
the intermediate stages. He finds that with moderate doses about 
95 per cent. is made use of asa food. But with increasing quan- 
tities this number is reduced ; in such circumstances there is a par- 
tial failure on the part of the animal body to utilize the quantity 
administered, so that in his final experiments, when the dose was 
pushed to excess, nearly 50 per cent. of the drug was excreted un- 
changed or in the form of imperfectly burnt products. His con- 
clusions coincide with the verdict of common experience and com- 
mon sense, that beyond certain limits the poisonous action of 
alcohol more than counterbalances its food value. 

“ A new note in connection with this important subject has been 
recently struck by another American worker, Dr. Beebe, who has 
worked at Yale under Professor Chittenden, who is deeply inter- 
ested in and a greatauthority on problems connected with nutrition. 
Dr. Beebe’s experiments are of especial value because they have 
been performed on human beings previously unused to alcohol, but 
who in the service of science consented to be dosed with fairly 
moderate quantities of the most commonly employed alcoholic 
beverages. After a short period of training they gradually became 
immunized to the deleterious effect of their unusual diet. During 
this preliminary period alcohol causes an increased excretion of 
nitrogen, owing to what Neumann calls its action as a protoplas- 
mic poison. Following this there is a ‘ proteid-sparing’ effect, 
which is approximately equal to that of the fat or carbohydrate 
which the alcohol replaces in the diet. But altho the total nitrog- 
enous waste of the body is thus economized there is an abnormal 
qualitative change in its distribution among the excreted materials, 
the main result being an increase in uric acid and other substances 
of the purin family. There was a good deal of individual idiosyn- 
crasy, but the most commonly observed result was as we have just 
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stated. This is apparently due to impaired oxidative powers of 
the liver and may even be an index of diminution of oxidation proc- 
esses in other parts of the body. If this is fully established Dr. 
Beebe thinks that the prevalent ideas regarding the harmlessness 
of moderate drinking need revision. Alcohol has been proved to 
be a food in the sense that when used in small quantities the 
energy from its oxidation may be used for some of the body’s 
needs; but if at the same time it interferes with the normal activi- 
ties of a most important organ its food value may be overbalanced 
by its toxiceffect. Sea-water may be used in the boiler of a steam- 
engine, and the steam from its evaporation will transmit the energy 
of the fuel to the revolving wheeis, but its corrosive action on the 
steel forbids its use except in emergencies. We commend the 
analogy to our thoughtful readers before they commit themselves 
toa definite answer as to whether they should class alcohol asa 
food in the widest sense of the word.” 





THE KITE AS AN AID TO THE STUDY OF 
GEOLOGY. 


ID comes to scientific investigation from unexpected sources 

at times. One would scarcely look for light on geological 
problems from the flying of kites,and yet M. Emile Wenz, of 
Reims, France, has applied the method of kite-photography to 
the production of geological pictures with the greatest success. 








FIG. 1.—BEACH AND DUNES PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A KITE AT 650 FEET. 


From Prof. Stanislas Meunier, of the Paris Museum, who de- 
scribes this method and its results in Za Nature (Paris, October 
8), we learn that the camera was first used to take pictures from a 
kite by Arthur Batut in 1888. Since then the act has been often 
performed, but the resulting photographs have been curious rather 
than useful. In M. Wenz's hands it now gives promise of scien- 
tific usefulness, and Professor Meunier predicts that in the future 
the kite, with its attached camera, will necessarily form part of the 
equipment of every field geologist. He writes: 


“These photographs, taken from a height of 200 meters [756 
feet] represent the dunes in the neighborhood of Fort Mahon 
(France), and examination of them will complete in the happiest 
way the information that we already have regarding sedimentation 
by wind-action. We see in them, for instance, with unexpected 
precision, the exact form of the air-currents preserved by the 
sand-ridges that the wind has deposited in various points. And 
we may, at the same time, appreciate the determining causes of the 
unequal distribution of the sand. On one of the photographs here 
reproduced (Fig. 1) we see very well the shore of the sea whose 
waves lap the sand, and parallel to it the line of high tide marked 
by sea-weed and other floating objects left by the receding water. 
It is on this zone that the fine sand carried up by the waves is de- 
posited and acquires the mobility of which the wind avails itself. 
Quite naturally, the first sand ridge is parallel to this same 
zone, and we can almost watch its formation in the picture by 
noting the little heaps at the beginning and their progressive fusion 
into a continuous dune. . . . The photographs also show clearly 
the influence of obstacles on the form of the sand surface and 
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some of the prints, which we have no space to reproduce here, 
show the extraordinary delicacy with which each object that op- 
poses the wind is marked by variations in the form of the furrows. 
Architects who are called upon to build in a region of dunes can 
not study such considerations too closely. 

“ The prominent fact is that objects in a dune country are buried 
in sand progressively. . The wind, bounding back from the 
surface of opposing obstacles, does not deposit the sand that it 
carries except at some little distance from them. Thus it is, to re- 
call a particularly celebrated example, that the bell-tower of Zuyd- 
coote is buried, as it were, in a vast pit. . . . The photographs 
have peculiar interest in that they reduce real dunes to the dimen- 




















FIG. I1,.—DUNES PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A KITE, 


sions of those produced by laboratory experiment and enable us to 
make comparisons in close details. 

“It is certain that this process is of frequent application and may 
furnish data that are most valuable in many different conditions. 
Not only do general views, as in the preceding case, render ines- 
timable service, but quite often inaccessible points may be photo- 
graphed in the same way. For example, the ridges that separate 
ravines in the lofty mountain regions may be so studied; and I 
know in particular of a geological problem that would greatly 
profit by this kind of study—that of the capture of glaciers. Here 
the most important point is to have with the greatest possible pre- 
cision the form of the rocky ridges that separate two neighboring 
glaciers. Ordinary data are insufficient. . . . From the form of 
the escarpments may be inferred with certainty the future fortune 
of intermediate glaciers. . . . Our readers know that the theory of 
glacial * capture,’ announced about ten years ago and regarded by 
some geologists as unorthodox, is receiving daily confirmation. 
. . . To the notion that every glacier has an independent history 
is succeeding the idea of the mutual and intimate relationship of 
all glaciers that are considered synchronic and due to a general 
cause influencing all terrestrial regions. Thus the evidence con- 
tributed by the kite is rich in the largest results for the whole phi- 
losophy of geology. a 

“ Besides these questions and a thousand others on points, still 
under discussion, that it is important to elucidate, the photographic 
kite is doubtless destined to render very signal services in the do- 
main of descriptive geology properly so called. It is evident that 
it will furnish a valuable addition to all the ordinary types of pho- 
tograph, by enabling us to have comprehensive views which, even 
when taken from a height of 150 to 200 meters [492 to 656 feet] 
will give information that will aid greatly in map-drawing. In my 
opinion every geological student ought to provide himself with the 
proper material for taking photographs similar to those that have 
just been described, and it is proper here to note that this will not 
be the first time that this child’s toy, the kite, has rendered good 
offices to science.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 


Curious Physiological Action of Radium.—One of 
the most interesting effects of radium is that which, according to 
recent reports, it exerts on the embryo of living creatures; for in- 
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stance in the egg of the common domestic fowl. Says a writer in 
the Revue Scientifique : 

“Chicks that have been subjected to radioactive influence al} 
present malformations that appear to be specific. From 80 eggs 
inoculated successively during a period of 24 to 70 hours under the 
influence of a preparation of about 35 per cent. chlorid of radium, 
placed in a glass tube on the egg shell, so that the embryo would 
be influenced by the radiations, M. Jan Tur obtained the same 
number of deformed embryos, all presenting the same teratological 
characteristics. The action takes effect especially on the central 
parts, the surrounding portions of the blastoderms remaining un- 
touched. The absolute absence of the protovertebre [embryonic 
skeleton] is notable in a certain number of embryos; all the others 
(90 per cent.) furnished them in process of formation. Besides 
this there seemed to be a special vascular formation in the center 
of the embryo and other phenomena showing a peculiar locali- 
zation of the injurious radioactive effects. Thus a peculiar type 
of deformity results in the fowl. The fact that the uninjured parts 
of the embryo develop separately leads the author to believe that 
the inner and outer parts of the embryo possess what he calls 
‘evolutive autonomy.’”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


STRENGTH OF THE HUMAN ARM. 

geese facts regarding the force exerted by the hu- 

man arm in its various movements have been established by 
Prof. E. Castex, of the Medical School at Rennes, France. His 
results have been obtained chiefly by measurements of his own 
students made with dynamometers of special form, devised by him 
for the purpose. Says the Revue Scientifique in a note on the 
subject: 


“In movements of torsion and rotation of the forearm he has 
found that the internal movement of supination [turning the palm 
upward] was always more vigorous than the outward one of pro- 
nation [turning the palmdownward]}. This superiority has an evo- 
lutive origin. ..... . 

“In any case, it is incontestable that the movement of supination 
is now anatomically favored inman. One consequence of this fact 
is that in the machines that we build the direction of rotation is 
generally determined by that of supination [namely, right-handed 
or clockwise rotation]. 

“The order, for right-handed persons, in decreasing degrees of 
strength, is as follows: right-handed supination, left-handed supi- 
nation, right-handed pronation, left-handed pronation. With left- 
handed persons, but less constantly, the order is as follows: left- 
handed supination, right-handed supination, left-handed pronation, 
right-handed pronation. 

“The ratio of the strength of the left hand to that of the right in 
the right-handed is found to be much higher than might have been 
expected. The strength of the left hand was in general nine-tenths 
of the right, and this ratio seems to be constant in all ages and 
ee er 

“ However this may be, it is certain that ambidextrousness, which 
has to do with the skill of movement, must not be confused with 
equality of strength in the two hands. 

“™M. Castex has also studied the development of strength with 
age. The mean of total strength in students gave for the right 
and left hands respectively the following ratios of increase : 
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“The scholars of the primary schools, at the same age, were al- 
ways found to be weaker than those of the /ycées, which may not 
accord with certain preconceived opinions, but may be understood 
to be due to differences of hygienic conditions, alimentation, etc. 

“Finally, by comparing the indications furnished by each dyna- 
mometric method with the total strength, for the upper limb, M. 
Castex has proved that the most exact results may be obtained by 
measuring the motions of supination or inward rotation of the fore- 
arm, or with almost as great accuracy the movement of bending 
the fingers.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A MACHINE FOR DEEP-SEA EXPLORATION. 


HE clever instrument devised by an Italian inventor, Cava- 
liere Giuseppe Pino, by which the bottom of the sea can be 
examined with a clearness and ease which has hitherto been im- 
possible, has been already noticed in these columns; but the arti- 
cle from which we quoted did not describe the device definitely. 
We now quote from 7he Sphere (London) a complete description 
of Pino’s hydroscope together with its associated mechanism for 
bringing the objects discovered to the surface of the water. The 
inventions, we are told, are at present in daily work, the operations 
being supervised by the inventor. Says 7he Sphere : 
“The hydroscope—such is the name given to the instrument for 
seeing objects in the sea or on the sea-bottom—is constructed of 
steel and in shape is like a huge telescope pointed downward into 





























VIEW SHOWING THE HYDROSCOPE IN THE WATER. 


At the bottom are, the lenses arranged round the steel tube. Steel protecting 
arms keep the lenses from damage by collision with rocks or spars. Generally 
the hydroscope will be used in the daytime, when the ordinary sunlight gives 
plenty of illumination. 


coral caverns or sunken ships instead of upward at the sun or the 
Stars. Its complex system of lenses, twelve in number, answers to 
the objective glass of a celestial telescope. Together with the in- 
ternal mirrors they produce a very clear picture of the sea-bottom, 
the rays of light passing up the tube to a sort of camera-obscura 
house at the top which floats above the surface and is capable of 
holding four people. 

“The amount of light under the surface is considerably greater 
than is generally imagined. The inventor of the hydroscope has 
himself been able to read a newspaper lying on the sea-bottom at 
a depth of 360 feet from the surface by the ordinary daylight pene- 
trating the water. The area viewed by the lenses at the bottom of 
the tube varies according to the amount of light. The water at the 
bottom of the sea is very often clearer than at the surface, as the 
sediment is capable of sinking in the still water, whereas at the sur- 
face sand and other matter is kept in solution by the constant move- 
ment of the waves, the force of which is not felt at very few feet 
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beneath the surface. This is peculiarly the case in the water sur- 
rounding the British coast. 

“ The hydroscope is also likely to prove of very considerable use 
on war-vessels. A tube can be fitted into the center of a vessel, 
one end of which will lead to the captain’s bridge and the other 
will penetrate the bottom of the vessel and will have an extension 
portion which will be capable of being thrust out and drawn back 
as occasion requires. When the 
hydroscope lenses, which will be 
somewhat different to the apparatus 
illustrated here, are drawn up flush 
with the bottom of the vessel the 
water beneath the ship can be 
viewed to a distance of sixty to 
ninety feet. A private official trial 
of the hydroscope was made by the 
Italian Government a few months 
ago in Potofino Harbor, where it 
proved very satisfactory. 

“One of the most romantic things 
yet accomplished by the hydro- THE ELEVATOR INFLATED, 
scope and the raising apparatus has One elevator can raise forty tons, 
been the bringing to the surface of 
an old Spanish galleon, one of a numerous fleet sunk in the Bay 
of Vigo in 1702 and recently brought to the surface by the aid of 
Pino’s invention. Unfortunately during the night the old hulk 
proved to have so rotted away that it rolled over, broke in pieces, 
and again sank to the bottom. The metal bolts which held 
the timbers together had evidently rusted almost completely away. 
In addition to this attempt on the old galleon some successful ex- 
periments were made with raising heavy boilers which had been 
sunk in the sea for ten years.” 




















Having located wrecks or other submarine objects with his 
hydroscope, Pino then raises them by attaching to them devices 
that he calls “elevators,” which are capable of inflation with air 
and will then raise forty tons each. One of these is shown in the 
smaller illustration. 





THE REAL FAIRY RACES. 


HAT arace or races of dwarfs overspread northern Europe 
in prehistoric times, and that the persistent legends of pix- 
ies, elves, fairies, etc., current among all European peoples, are 
racial recollections of these little aborigines is now regarded by 
many ethnologists as quite probable. The view was held by Jacob 
Grimm fifty years ago, and Tylor, in his “Primitive Culture,” 
agreed with it. David MacRitchie, who advanced this view in his 
“Fians, Fairies, and Picts” (1893) has more to say about it in his 
“Hints of Evolution in Tradition” (1902), and other writers have 
adduced evidence in its support. In this connection it will be re- 
membered that the accounts given by the Greek writers of the con- 
flicts between pygmies and cranes, once regarded as pure myth, 
are now believed to refer to combats between the African dwarfs 
and ostriches. Quatrefages has shown that most of the pygmy 
tales of the Greek and Latin authors are substantially correct. 
Says D. Gath Whitley, in the London Quarterly Review (July): 


“It is the aim of Mr. MacRitchie to show that the existence of 
a race of prehistoric pygmies in Great Britain can be established 
from traditional legends, as well as from archeological structures. 
He shows that the fians and fairies were identical, and labors to 
prove that the Picts were dwarfs, and were the same as the 
fairies. He describes the various underground dwellings, called 
the ‘ Picts’ Houses’ in Scotland, and in the Hebrides, and shows 
that their contracted stone cells and narrow underground stone- 
faced passages (which somewhat resemble a stone drain) could 
only have been used by a race of dwarfs, These ‘ Picts’ Houses’ 
often contain the relics of food and traces of fires, proving that 
some of them at least were places of refuge and habitation. A 
dominant race does not hide and burrow underground, and it is 
certain that these subterranean dwellings are not in any sense Cel- 
tic. The singular burghs, or brochs, in the north of Scotland, 
form another link in the chain of evidence. They are stone-built 
towers with passages in the walls, and contain a central chamber, 
The burgh of Moussa in the Shetland Islands is the most impor- 
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tant that now remains, altho many others, more ruined, rise on the 
headlands and hills of the Scottish islands and mainlands in the 
far north. Tradition states that these burghs were built by dwarfs, 
and it is singular that the passages which traverse their walls are 
often so small that only diminutive men could craw] through them. 
The bee-hive huts in the Hebrides form another link in the chain 
of evidence, tho some are inhabited in the present day. 

“We think Mr. MacRitchie fully proves his case, and that it is un- 
doubted that in the beginning of the Neolithic age the earliest rep- 
resentatives of the human race in northern Europe were dwarfs 
and pygmies. These were exterminated by stronger invaders, 
after they had for some time maintained a precarious existence 
amid the rocks and forests. The stories of the satyrs, the legends 
of the fairies, elves, and goblins, as well as the traditions of the 
pixies or piskies in Devon and Cornwall, all seem to be recollec- 
tions of a prehistoric race of pygmies. The numerous minute ar- 
row-heads of flint found in many European countries seem to have 
been used by these dwarf tribes. M.de Mortillet has described 
and figured many of these, and they are found in England in great 
numbers. They occur in Ireland also, and it is singular that these 
stone darts have been called elf-shots, and tradition says that they 
were arrows shot by fairiesat thecattle. In this case tradition may 
be perfectly right, and the idea be merely the recollection of the 
nightly attacks made by the dwarfs on the cattle of their stronger 
neighbors. In the Isle of Man it is even now said that the gorse 
should be burnt on All Hallow E’en, lest it should afford a hiding- 
place for the fairies (? pygmies in prehistoric days). The Manx- 
men dread to walk along certain paths for fear of the‘ little peo- 
ple,’ and in Cornwall, even in recent times, the same terror of the 
‘little people’ existed among the country folk. These traditions 
are clearly to be referred to the existence of a prehistoric dwarf 
race, and to its conflicts with taller and stronger neighbors. 

“Sir Harry Johnston’s opinion is clearly stated in the following 
words: 

“* Other dwarf races of humanity (than the Kongo pygmies) be- 
longing to the white or the Mongolian species may have inhabited 
northern Europe in ancient times, or it is just possible that this 
type of pygmy negro, which survives to-day in the recesses of inner 
Atrica, may even have overspread Europe in remote times. If it 
did, then the conclusion is irresistible that it gave ries to most of 
the mythsand beliefs connected with gnomes, kobolds, and fairies. 
The demeanor and actions of the littlke Kongo dwarfs at the present 
day remind one, over and over again, of the traits attributed to the 
brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their remarkable power 
of becoming invisible by adrcit hiding in herbage and behind rocks, 
their probable habits in sterile or open countries of making their 
homes in holes and caverns, their mischievousness and their prank- 
ish good nature, all seem to suggest that it was some race like this 
which inspired most of the stories of Teuton and Celt regarding a 
dwarfish people of quasi-supernatural attributes.’ 

“With these views we fully agree. We consider it now proved 
that at the beginning of the Neolithic age a race of dwarfs over- 
spread northern Europe, and that the legends of fairies and 
gnomes relate to these pygmies. Mr. MacRitchie, in a further 
pamphlet, refers to the account given of the pygmies and ape-like 
men of Central Africa by Mr. Grogan, and illustrates the account 
by comparing it with ancient Welsh and Scotch traditions. We 
believe he is perfectly correct, and his conclusions in our opinion 
are as valuable as they are interesting.” 

Is Matter Eternal ?—The philosophy of the new ideas re- 
garding the constitution of matter that have been stimulated by 
the recent discoveries in radioactivity is being elucidated by M. 
Gustave Le Bon ina series of three articles in the Revue Scien- 
tifigue (Paris). These are entitled respectively “The Materiali- 
zation of Energy,” “ Different Forms of the Dematerialization of 
Matter,” and “The World Intermediate Between Matter and 
Ether.” Matter is regarded by M. Le Bon as only a special state 
of equilibrium between interatomic forces. The dissociation of 
matter as revealed by experiments on radium he believes to be 
universal, and to be merely the first step in what he calls the “ de- 
materialization” of matter. The final condition of the “dema- 
terialized” substance is the luminiferous ether, while electricity 
constitutes one of its most general forms. Between matter prop- 
erly so called and its final or stable state—the ether—exist a great 
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number of intermediate forms due to the different steps in the dis- 
integrating or “dematerializing” process. Thus M. Le Bon be- 
lieves that what he calls “ the great duality that science has always 
maintained between the world of the ponderable and that of the 
imponderable” is about to disappear. In his first article, which 
appears in the Revue for October 15, M. Le Bon, after an attempt 
to evaluate the amount of interatomic energy of which matter is 
the reservoir and an examination of some of the objections to the 
theory of atomic disintegration, says, in conclusion: 


“On the débris of the old doctrines, and after a century of per- 
severing efforts two sovereign powers that have seemed eternal 
have been founded: matter as the fundamental basis of things and 
energy to animate it. . . . These are the basic dogmas on which 
modern science has been built and which recent researches have 
tended to destroy. If the principle of the conservation of energy 
—which is but a rash generalization from experiments made in 
very simple cases—is also to perish, we must conclude that noth- 
ing in the world iseternal. The great divinities of modern science 
must then be condemned to undergo also the invariable cycle that 
rules the progress of things—birth, growth, decline, and death.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


LENSES FOR RAPID PHOTOGRAPHY.—Emile Touchet, writing in Za Nature 
(Paris), describes a new kind of glass that is extremely transparent to the invisi- 
ble photogenic rays of the spectrum. Asa result of this invention, the writer 
thinks, we may look for new discoveries in celestial photography and even for an 
improvement in ordinary photography. A comparison of the celestial phote- 
graphs obtained simultaneously by means of an aplanatic lens made of the nev 
glasses and with an apochromatic lens of ordinary Jena glass, shows, for ex- 
ample, for the same region of the constellation Lyra and for the same length of 
exposure (one hour, two minutes, thirty seconds) ; that the number of stars photo- 
graphed was 619 in the former case and only 351 in the latter. 


“ ARTIFICIAL cotton has been produced in a small way from cellulose obtained 
from the bark and knots of fir-trees,” says The Textile Record. “ The wood is 
first crushed into a fibrous mass, then subjected to steam pressure in a closed 
cylinder for ten hours when a solution of bisulphate of soda is introduced and 
the material kept under pressure for thirty-six hours more. This makes the 
material white, and it is then washed and ground toa paste. The next operation 
is that of bleaching by chlorid of lime, after which the material is squeezed 
between heavy rollers to remove the water. The resulting product is pure cellu- 
lose, which is next heated in a boiler with a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric 
acid. Castor oil, casein, and gelatin are added to give strength to the fiber. The 
pasty mass is then converted into fine filaments by being forced under pressure 
through small apertures.” 


Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY in a recent address said that few people realize the 
great scarcity of the raw material for yielding radium nor the exceedingly minute 
particles used in the experiments that have astounded the world. Zhe Scien- 
tific American quotes him as saying: “ It is impossible to say whither the future 
supply of raw material is to come from. I believe that in America, carnotite 
looks promising as a basis for it. Cleavite,a mineral found in Norway, is also 
looked upon as a favorable source of supply. That there is no more than one- 
tenth of an ounce of this substance in existence seems beyond belief at first 
thought. But when we remember that radium is manufactured by a concentra- 
tion and crystallizing process, and that it is only obtained in the form of salts 
which may contain but a small percentage of pure radium, this does not seem so 
strange after all. The amount of radium salts even, as yet manufactured, is 
very small.” 


An “electric handshaker,” to shock unsuspecting friends, has been devised by a 
man in Paterson, N. J. The specification of the patent that he has secured 
reads, according to The Western Electrician: “It is intended that the cell or 
battery and coil be concealed in the inside breast pocket or other convenient hid- 
ing-place on the person intending to operate the toy. The two wires are to be run 
down the sleeve of the operator and the ring slipped on one of his fingers, the two 
contact buttons being turned toward the palm of the hand. If now, the circuit 
through the induction-coil and battery being closed, the operator shakes hands or 
otherwise brings the two buttons on the ring into contact with another person, 
this person receives a most surprising and effective electric shock. Owing to the 
small size and the ingenious method of concealing the apparatus, the recipient of 
the shock does not at once discover the source of the discharge, and the toy is 
productive of much amusement.” 


REVOLVING HovusEs.—‘* On, no doubt, quite sufficient grounds, experts in 
hygiene are accustomed to lay a good deal of stress on the importance of correct- 
ly orientating dwelling-houses, so that they may-receive the maximum amount of 
light and of protection from cold winds,” says The Lancet (London). “ Two 
French gentlemen— Dr. Pellegrin and M. E. Petit, an architect of Paris — 
propose to change allthis. They have designed a method of erecting houses on 
rotating platforms, so that the building can be made to face in any required di- 
rection at anytime. The platform is supported on two concentric walls, the in- 
ner chamber so made containing a stairway, and the axis of rotation is occupied 
by a shaft through which pass the supply and waste pipes of the house. A gas 
or petrol engine is employed to move the platform—and if necessary it can be 
used to drive clockwork which will enable the house front to follow the sun dur- 
ing the day.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MAN OUTSIDE THE CHURCH. 
R. EDWARD BOK devotes a full-page editorial in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal (October) to a consideration of the 
old question: Why are so many men outside the church? His ar- 
ticle is in the nature of a reply toa church-going mother who writes 
asking for an explanation of the facts that her son, “a fine, manly 
fellow, clean-minded, four-squared,” finds the church “ unattrac- 
tive,” and that he and his fellows attend church service only after 
much persuasion. He says, in part: 

“This mother strikes, inferentially, the note that is struck in 
every discussion of this question of why men do not go to church: 
that if a man does not go to church there is something wrong with 
him. In other words, as the ministers say, a man must go to 
church. If he does not, he is nota Christian. And it is just here 
that the clergy and the men who do not go to church are drawing 
Detherauart. si. vis ie 

“What has actually come to pass, be it right or wrong, is this: 
that men have made more and more of a distinction in their spiri- 
tual affairs between Christianity and churchianity. They are 
choosing to believe that the Kingdom of God is too great a thing 
to be contained in the church, and they believe that the man who 
plays fair and treats his fellows with justice in the business of life, 
creating an atmosphere of gladness about him in his home and 
in society, is doing as much to build up the kingdom as is the 
preacher. And if such a man refuses to make a set appointment 
for eleven o’clock every Sunday morning for an outward expres- 
sion of his Christian beliefs, he does not for one minute consider 
himself outside the pale of true Christianity. Argue as we may, 
believe as we choose, that is the condition of belief on the part of 
thousands of non-church-going men which confronts the church 
to-day. And it must accept and meet that condition. Argument 
simply means just so much counter-irritant. The real question is 
not, What does the clergy think about it? but, What is the clergy 
going to do about it? 

“When this mother and others ask why so many men do not go 
to church, the answer is very simple: Because they are not inter- 
ested. Naturally, the next question is: Why are they not? The 
natural answer is simply: They are not, and that is all there is 
about it. Probe deeper, and one will find certain signs—not rea- 
sons, perhaps, but straws which show the way the wind blows. 
Among many men, and not malcontents either, one will find this 
spirit of indifference growing out of the arguments advanced above: 
of the insistence on the part of the church to make itself an indis- 
pensable factor in a Christian life. Another class of men, and a 
class constantly widening, too, shows an impatience on the grow- 
ing tendency to depart from the truest simplicity of religious serv- 
ice. . . . But the basic reason of it all, so far as one can see it, is 
the fact that Christianity is not to-day a vital subject in the minds 
of men. When a subject is made vital toa man he will follow it 
up every time, and his very instinct will lead him to the place of its 
most earnest expression, be that place the political‘ stump,’ lecture- 
hall, assembly chamber or temple. . . . What men want, and what 
they are waiting for and ready to go and hear, yes, in flocks, is the 
message that Christ preached and attracted and held men as by a 
spell—a message not based on its form of expression but on the 
earnest spirit back of the expression. That same great earnest- 
ness that men like Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Dwight L. Moody possessed: that deep spirituality, that genuine 
sympathy for mankind, that keen anxiety to do men good that 
every man recognizes when the note is struck.” 

This editorial elicits comment from several of the church papers. 
The New York Odserver (Presb.) agrees, in the main, with Mr. 
Bok’s conclusions. Zhe Christian Endeavor World (Boston) 
Says: 

“The remedy is not wholly, as Mr. Bok suggests, in a simpler 
ritual and more spiritual preaching. Any remedy that ends with 
prescribing things that we can teach the young man, or do for him 
or to him, is a faulty one. The nerve of the question is not 
touched until we get the young man to doing things in the church 
and for the church.” 

The Chicago Standard (Baptist) says: 
“What is the sense in holding up Beecher and Brooks and 
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Moody and telling ministers that they should be like these men in 
power to attract people to religious services? You might as rea- 
sonably ask Mr. Bok to write like Shakespeare. The ministers 
named were no more honest, no more in earnest, than many of 
their fellow-workers who preaclied to a handful. The average 
minister does his best to instruct, interest, lift up, and help those 
who hear him. His best is not always satisfactory, but it is all 
that he cando. If only his critics would try the task themselves, 
experience would make them more charitable. There is a deal of 
preaching that is not specially interesting, and no one knows it 
better than the preachers themselves. One can easily understand 
how a man whose heart is not filled with the Spirit of Christ, who 
has come to church with no thought of his own part or respon- 
sibility in the worship of the hour, may go away dissatisfied and 
vowing not tocome again. But if a man bea true Christian, he 
will realize that it is his to give, as well as to receive; that he goes 
to church not only to be helped, but to help others. All too large- 
ly is there a feeling on the part of those attending church services 
that they have done their full duty when they have given the min- 
ister a chance to make them better. They practically say: ‘ Here 
Iam. If you think you can inspire me to nobler living, go ahead.’ 

“It is the easiest thing in the world to find fault and requires 
no high order of intellect. Ministers are only men and only a few 
of them have exceptional ability. They are responsible only for 
using to the best advantage the powers that God has given them. 
That the great majority earnestly strive to do this can not be 
doubted by any fair-minded man. If they could preach better, 
probably more people would go to church; but the truth is that 
men who are interested in the work of making this world God’s 
world do, very generaily, attend church. Men who stay away 
from religious services have, as a rule, no deep and abiding interest 
in the development of their own spiritual natures or in bringing 
others to love and serve God. Some men may live devoutly and 
still ignore all expressions of religion through organized forms; 
but such men are quite as rare as truly great preachers.” 


THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION. 


by an address on “The Fundamental Nature of Religion,” de- 

livered at the recent St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
by President Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College, and now 
printed in a book entitled “ Personal and Ideal Elements in Edu- 
cation,” the speaker asks: “Is religion of really fundamental im- 
portance, or can we easily dispense with it? Is the real trend of 
the scientific and educational and ethical life of the world away 
from religion, or toward a deeper recognition of it? Is religion 
something external, to be merely tacked or pasted on to life, or is 
it absolutely fundamental to it, touching eveiy part of it?” In 
seeking an answer to these questions, President King endeavors to 
define the relation of religion and education, and finds this relation 
“so intimate that we can not separate either at its best from the 
essential spirit of the other.” He says: 


“In the first place, I think it must be said that the ultimate azms 
of religion and education are essentially the same. For, on the 
one hand, the best education seeks to call out the whole man in his 
highest harmonious development. That education often falls short 
of this highest aim must of course be granted; but to this ideal it 
must nevertheless be held, and any education must be regarded as 
defective in just the degree in which it fails to accomplish this 
aim. 

“ Religion, too, at its.highest, as looking always to the fulfilment 
of the supreme personal relation, invc!ves everywhere the full per- 
sonality in its highest possible response; and, just so far as it at- 
tains its aim, must touch and quicken every faculty, must call out 
the entire man—volitionally, emotionally, intellectually. In the 
concrete case, doubtless, religion also fails all too often to reach 
its final goal; but the power of the genuine religious experience to 
quicken to its best the entire personality of the man, can not be 
doubted. The ideal aims, therefore, both of education and re- 
ligion, surely fall together.” 


The spirit demanded of religion and education is also declared 
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to be essentialiy similar. This spirit is marked, we are told, by 


catholicity and objectivity in both cases: 


“We are coming to see with increasing clearness that the true 
spirit of the life of religion, as of the life of culture, must be that 
of a broad catholicity. As Wundt says, the dangers that come 
with civilization can be met only by the further advance of civ- 
ilization. Psychological investigation in its insistence upon the 
necessity of a wide range of interests for the large and free 
and sane life, is forcing 
upon us everywhere the 
conviction that no ideal 
interest has anything to 
gain by exclusiveness; 
that it is not in the true 
interest of the sacred to 
attempt to draw a sharp 
line between the sacred 
and the secular; that, 
in point of fact, the de- 
nial of legitimate worldly 
interests only limits the 
possible sphere of mo- 
rality and religion. 
Every attempt to pre- 
serve something as es- 
pecially sacred by set- 
ting it apart from all 
the rest of life, results 
inevitably in leaving it 
apart—out of vital con- 
tact with the rest of life, 
in failing to permeate 
life with its power. This 
has happened, for ex- 
ample, again and again, 
in false attempts to exalt 
the Bible. Religion must, rather, believe in itself so profoundly 
as to be certain that no part of the life and work of the world can 
come to its best except as it is permeated with the religious spirit. 

Religion, therefore, equally with education, must be catholic in its 
spirit. 

“Not less earnest must be the insistence that, equally with 
education, the spirit of religion must be predominantly objective. 
It is indeed true that men have very commonly believed that the 
sphere of religion was preeminently a sphere for introspection; 
but, unless the whole modern study of man is mistaken in its clear 
conviction that in body and mind we are made for action, the 
sphere of introspection, even in religion, must be decidedly limit- 
ed, and much more limited than has often been conceived to be the 
case. There is no doubt a place for a certain amount of self-ex- 

-amination, and it can be clearly indicated just what that place is. 
There should be, namely, just so much introspection as may make 
aman certain that he is really putting himself in the presence of 
the great objective forces that make for character and godliness. 
Having determined that, the less a man’s gaze is in upon himself, 
the better both for his character and for his religion. It is not less 
true, then, in religion than in education that the prevailing mood 
must be everywhere the objective mood.” 
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President of Oberlin College. 


In a comparison of religion and education in respect to method, 
President King asserts that the ruling method in both is the same, 
when one takes up his stand “in the presence of the best in each 


sphere of value.” He enlarges thus: 


“Education, conceived as culture, should give especially ability 
to enter into all values with appreciation and conviction—convic- 
tion strong enough to be ready to pass into act. We can hardly 
ask less than this in any we'l-rounded education. No man can be 
called fully cultured to whom are closed the doors of any of the 
great kingdoms of worth. 

“And religion, in like manner, asks that men should become 
sufficiently cultured to be able to appreciate Christianity—religion 
at its best. For all values go back to the riches of some personal 
life. Wecan not be too often reminded that the best the world 
has ever shown us in literature, or music, or art, is but a partial 
revelation of the inner riches of some personal life. So Kaftan is 
in the habit of saying in his lectures at the University of Berlin, 
that the greatest problem of life is the problem of the appreciative 
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understanding of the great personalities of history. The highest 
conceivable culture, therefore, would be the culture that should 
enable a man to enter with appreciation and conviction into the 
deepest and most significant personal life of history; and the 
world is coming to see with greater clearness every day that that 
life is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Considering the last phase of his comparison—the resu/ts at- 
tained—President King says: 

“The highest results of a true education are conviction and 
ideals. The danger, no doubt, of a shallow education is over- 
sophistication—the false tolerance that is essentially indifferentism, 
because the great fundamental convictions and ideals have lost 
their hold on the man. Nevertheless, if it is the business of a 
true education to fit for high and rational living, then it must still 
be true that the highest results to be demanded from such an edu- 
cation are conviction and ideals; and the deepest conviction and 
the highest ideals, it should be remembered, are those of religion, 
For no convictions go deeper and none are more vital than re- 
ligion’s great assertions of the love of God and the life of love; 
they are practically all-inclusive. And even education would have 
reached its highest conceivable result only in the establishment of 
these convictions and their implied ideals. The real forces in edu- 
cation are persons, even on the intellectual side. The greatest re- 
sults of education are convictions and ideals. And the supreme 
persons, convictions, and ideals are those of religion—are Chris- 
tian.” 


COMMERCIALISM AND THE MINISTERIAL 
LIFE. 
* OT long ago, a cynical weekly paper, published in New York, 
made the announcement that “one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of pulpits in New York are now awaiting occupancy.” 
The words are cited by the Rev. Dr. E. S. Tipple, a Methodist 
clergyman, to illustrate his contention that “ there is a very marked 
tendency at the present time to put a commercial value on minis- 
terial labor.” Hesays further (in Zhe Methodist Review, Novem- 
ber-December) : 


“For this new conception of the ministry the ministry itself is in 
good part responsible. They are creating the impression that the 
loaves and the fishes have much to do with the heart and strength 
they put into their work. Whatever the causes may be that have 
produced this condition of mind, or the reasons that have con- 
spired to this parasitic growth, the existence of a growing com- 
mercialism is unmistakable. This man is popularly known as a 
thousand-dollar man, that one as an eight-hundred-dollar man, the 
one sitting next to him in the annual conference as a two-thousand- 
dollar man, the next a three-thousand-dollar man, and so on. 
Grades have been created almost as distinctive as the castes of 
India, and these grades are all on a monetary basis. The amount 
of salary a man receives is the measure of his ability and the seal 
of his success in the eyes of the multitudes. The distinction be- 
tween men is based, in the popular mind at least, not on intellec- 
tual vigor or moral tone, but on their incomes as printed in the 
minutes. Edward Everett Hale was once talking of education 
with a Japanese prince, who said tohim: ‘ Wedonot give so much 
time to arithmetic in our schools as you do. We think arithmetic 
makes men sordid.’ Those columns headed ‘ Ministerial Support’ 
tend to the same thing. They are unwholesome in their influence, 
demoralizing in their effect. What a blessing it might prove to be 
if all this should be eliminated from the minutes! Promotions 
then might be promotions other than by increase of salary. At 
present, when a church has a man under consideration for its pul- 
pit, the first question is, What does he get? And if no one hap- 
pens to know, the minutes are consulted and the seemingly impor- 
tant information obtained. When a place is mentioned to a 
preacher for himself or some one else, the question is,‘ What does 
it pay?’ And the minutes are requisitioned again. What inquiry 
is more frequently heard in the vestibule or other places where 
preachers and people congregate during the sessions of the annual 
conference than, ‘ What does it pay?’ Now, this in many cases 


may be only the expression of a laudable interest or concern, but 
too often it denotes that sordidness of aim which more than any 
other one thing is working havoc with our altar fires, confirming 
church-members in their worldliness, furnishing an excuse for 
avarice and selfishness, keeping sinners away from the sanctuary, 
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and making the so-called power of the gospel a jest and a by- 
word.” 


There can be no success in the ministry, in the opinion of this 
writer, unless the impression prevails that there is absolute purity 
of purpose, and “nothing will more quickly obliterate such an im- 
portant impression than the suspicion, which can not remain long 
unvoiced, that one is impelled not so much by a consciousness of 
duty or spiritual reward as by love of money.” We quote, in con- 
clusion : 


“What was the secret of the grip Phillips Brooks and Henry 
Drummond had on men? Why, it is found in their very abandon 
of unselfishness, self-forgetfulness, and self-expenditure. . . . The 
distinctive power of the pulpit is in its personality ; not primarily 
what it says, important as that is, but who says it; not the clothing 
which a man wears, but what is the spirit of the man who is inside 
the clothes; not whether a man receives three hundred and forty 
dollars for every sermon he preaches, as it was computed that a cer- 
tain well-known minister received—he was in somewhat delicate 
health and has since resigned—but whether the man and his mes- 
sage so correspond that the voice of God is heard sounding in the 


“There is no money equivalent for this kind of a life. The com- 
pensation is of anothersort. It is indeed. Wemust stop this talk 
about salaries—not that close-fisted stewards may grind us, and 
mean congregations grow meaner. ‘If you love and serve man 
you can not by any hiding or stratagem escape the remuneration,’ 
are Emerson’s wise words. But the moment we make a com- 
modity of ourselves, and take our stand in the labor market, and 
put our services on the basis of bargain and sale, that moment the 
glory fades from the western sky, the fragrance vanishes from the 
heart of the rose, and we are only hirelings. And then God pity 
us !” : 





POLITICAL CHURCH-BUILDING IN BERLIN. 


HE so-called “ Mirbach Case” in Berlin has -attracted atten- 
tion to.a remarkable phase of German church life. It ap- 
pears that for many years a “church-building crusade,” in which 
the German Emperor and Empress are deeply interested and to 
which they have contributed large sums of money, has been vigor- 
ously prosecuted in Berlin. The church moneys of the Empress 
have been in charge of Herr Mirbach, a gentleman who has also 
taken a prominent part in the new movement, but who has lately 
been compelled to resign his official connection with it under cir- 
cumstances that put him in a rather unfavorable light. The 
Chronik der Christlichen Welt (Marburg, No. 42) discusses the 
whole subject as follows: 


There is no doubt that the church-building crusade in Berlin has 
achieved some wonderfulresults. In 1890 Berlin had only 37 Prot- 
estant churches; and to these 73 new ones have now been added, 
all but 18 being completed and in use. The total cost of these 
buildings was nearly forty-five million marks, all but twelve million 
coming from Berlin and neighborhood. The Emperor and the 
imperial house alone contributed nearly five million. Among the 
most liberal contributors were Jewish and Roman Catholic bank- 
ing and business houses. The real motive appears, in most cases, 
to have been the hope that these acts of charity would be duly re- 
ported at court and the donors kindly remembered by the bestowal 
of orders and of titles, such as “ Hoflieferanten ” (7.2., suppliers to 
the court), etc. In many cases it is proved that such rewards were 
bestowed. Mirbach himself is known to have recommended 53 
different persons and firms for court favors, all of whom were duly 
rewarded. The invitation to contribute to this cause was often 
practically compulsory. The letters of Mirbach were headed, 
“Cabinet of Her Imperial and Royal Majesty,” and such requests 
could not readily be ignored. In not a few cases it has been 
shown that the donors almost forced their presents upon the 
Church Building Society, but naturally in the hope of preferment 
by the court, which was known to be behind the movement. 

The socialistic press has accused Mirbach of having caused the 
downfall of Court-preacher Sticker, the leader of the anti-Jewish 
party in the German Empire, to please the Jewish contributors to 
the church-building fund. Many protests have been made against 
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the “ Judengeld” (z.e., Jewish money used for Protestant church 
purposes), but the method suffered no change. Now that Mirbach 
is “ out,” these protests from the better sections of the church will 
probably be heeded.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 


THE OLDEST PRELATE IN AMERICA. 


RCHBISHOP ELDER, of Cincinnati, who died recently in 
his eighty-sixth year, has played a prominent part in the 
development of Roman Catholicism in this country. In point of 
years, as The Catholic Mirror (Baltimore) points out, he was “ the 
oldest prelate in America”; and the same paper adds: “ Arch- 
bishop Elder was conspicuous for his intellectual abilities. A man 
of deep thought, a fluent 
speaker and possessed 
of a facile pen, he oc- 
cupied a position in the 
Catholic world which it 
will be difficult to fill.” 
The San Francisco 
Monitor (Rom. Cath.) 
gives the following ré- 
sumé of Archbishop 
Elder’s career: 


“The Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Elder, pa- 
triarch of the Catholic 
hierarchy of the United 
States, came of distin- 
guished lineage. The 
Elders were among the 
colonists who accom- 
panied the Calverts to 
Maryland. Of stanch 
English Catholic stock 
the late archbishop 
throughout his long life 
evinced always and uni- 
formly a firm, uncom- 
promising fidelity, combined with the utmost gentleness of manner 
that was the heritage of hisrace....... 

“In 1857 he was appointed to the vacant bishopric of Natchez, 
Miss., where he labored energetically for a quarter of a century. 
During his incumbency of the Natchez see, he passed through the 
rigors of civil war, the hardships of which fell no more abundantly 
on any section of the South during the five years of the struggle 
than on the people of his diocese. He came in conflict with the 
local military authorities of both sides on more than one occasion, 
in consequence of his unflinching devotion to the principle of com- 
plete separation of church and state in the fulfilment of his epis- 
copal office. 

“But it was the yellow-fever epidemics, that recurred with ap- 
palling fatality after the war in the section subject to his spiritual 
dominion, that called forth the heroic in his nature. When the 
pestilence raged, he went among the stricken, regardless of creed 
or color, and ministered to their physical wants as well as to their 
spiritual needs when occasion offered. There was no figure more 
familiarly known to or more deeply reverenced by all classes in 
Natchez and the surrounding country during the awful plagues 
which devastated that region. The diminutive form of the bishop 
was to be seen constantly, day and night, in those quarters where 
nurses were scarcest and their services most urgently required. 
He not only attended to the sick and dying, but in many instances 
with his own hands prepared the graves and buried abandoned 
victims of the dread disease. 

“In 1881 Bishop Elder was transferred to Cincinnati as coadjutor 
to Archbishop Purcell, a most difficult position by reason of the 
unfortunate financial tangle into which the affairs of the diocese 
had been brought by the slipshod business methods in vogue for 
many years. Like a true soldier, the bishop valiantly accepted 
the post, which a man of inferior piety would have feared to un- 
dertake. For well-nigh a quarter of a century the archbishop has 
struggled bravely and successfully with the heavy burdens, spiri- 
tual and temporal, which he cheerfully assumed at the word of 
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command. Tho small of stature and frail of form, Archbishop E1- 
der performed prodigies of labor as Metropolitan of Cincinnati. 
His death will be sincerely mourned by all classes among whom he 
worked, non-Catholics and Catholics alike, in his own diocese and 
throughout the vast region where the name and fame of the saintly 
prelate are as household words.” 


THE HYPERBOLES AND PARADOXES OF 
JESUS. 


" is many years since a prominent divine of the English church 

created a sensation in the religious world by declaring that a 
literal observance of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
would mean the practical dissolution of society. The truth which 
his statement is thought to have contained is still reflected, how- 
ever, in New-Testament interpretation from time to time, and ap- 
pears anew in current articles. 

Mr. W. G. Ballantine, writing in The North American Review 
on “ The Hyperbolical Teachings of Jesus,” quotes a recent argu- 
ment of Bishop Doane’s, pleading for the indissolubility of mar- 
riage and emphasizing “the danger of going beyond the letter of 
Scripture.” He thinks that the principle assumed may lead to 
“embarrassing consequences,” and sets himself to inquire how far 
the words of Jesus were meant to be understood in their literal 


sense. His point of view is indicated in this summary: 


Jesus said: “If any man come to me, and /a/e not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he can not be my disciple ” (Luke xiv. 26). This is 
most extraordinary language in regard to entrance upon a life of love. 

Jesus said: “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell” 
(Matt. v. 29, 30). But no one of us would encourage a young 
man who, finding temptation through the eye dangerous to purity, 
should propose to destroy his own sight, or who should, under any 
circumstances, amputate his right hand. 

Jesus said: “ Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also” (Matt. v. 39, 40). Tolstoy, the noblest living Rus- 
sian, in genius and in heart, takes these commands literally. He 
teaches that we should act upon them and leave the results with 
God. Fortunately, he has a wife who, if open to the charge of 
worldly mindedness, has certainly ordinary common sense, and 
thus the grand old idealist is protected from want. 

Jesus said: “ Swear not at all” (Matt. v. 34). He made no ex- 
ceptions whatever. The Quakers regard themselves as bound by 
the prohibition, and to them the privilege of affirmation in place of 
an oath has been conceded. But, in spite of the precise words of 
our Lord, most of us think that when Theodore Roosevelt solemn- 
ly swore to support the Constitution of the United States and faith- 
fully to administer the great office of President, he did an appro- 
priate and Christian thing. 

Jesus said: “ When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be 
made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed; for they 
can not recompense thee” (Luke xiv. 12, 13, 14). The language 
here is exclusive, and it covers both dinners and suppers. Taken 
literally, it rules out all the pleasant dinner and supper parties 
among relatives and friends, which constitute so large a part of 
the relaxation and joy of life. 

Jesus said: “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to. enter into the Kingdom of God” 
(Matt. xix. 24). The unwearied attempts of commentators to 
diminish the size of the “camel” here, or to enlarge the “ needle’s 
eye,” can only excite a smile. Sometimes we are told that the 
camel was a rope, and sometimes that the needle’s eye was a gate 
through which a camel, by getting down on his knees, could pass 
—anything, to escape, if possible, the astounding hyperbole. 
Jesus said: “ Sell that which ye have and give alms” (Luke xii. 
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33). The notion that a Christian must give away all and enter 
upon a life of poverty is based upon numerous similar unqualified 
assertions and commands. The opinion that a Christian should 
retain his property and administer it for God must be supported 
upon implications and inferences. 

Jesus said: “Give to him that asketh thee” (Matt. v. 42). He 
made noexceptions. Josiah Flynt has told us that there is, or was 
a few years ago, in the United States, an army of 60,000 idle and 
depraved tramps, supported in their filth and wickedness by the 
unintelligent kindness of Christian people. Asa rule each one of 
these tramps secures by begging, on the average, three “ square” 
meals and a drink of whisky a day. Of the folly of thus maintain- 
ing these worthless creatures it is hard to speak patiently. Yet the 
well-meaning people who give to them are literally obeying the 
conimand of Jesus. 


Mr. Ballantine adds the comment: 


“To what point has our investigation brought us ? 
clusion that the teachings of Jesus have no value? 
They have an infinite value. 


To the con- 
Far from it, 
But they lie in a plane above that of 
legislation. Laws must be fitted to their times. Ideals are like 
the stars. It does not appear that Scripture contains ready- 
made rules for our use. In laying down maxims for individual 
conduct, and laws for church and state, we are bound only to the 
application of a Christian judgment to the interests involved.” 

In an article in the London Quarterly Review on “ The Paradox 
of Christ,” Principal P. T. 


lege, takes somewhat similar ground. 


Forsyth, of Hackney Theological Col- 
He writes: 


“ None was ever so near to men—so one with them; yet none 
was ever so different. None was ever so original, yet none so like; 
none so close, and yet so strange. None was ever so lost in God, 
yet none so devoted to men. None was so holy, so humble, so 
self-sure, and yet so free of spiritual pride. None was so free of 
the ambition to be popular, yet none has so grown upon the world 
as time went by. We meet with characters in history that com- 
bine the most contrary qualities—men of vast reach and range, 
strangely mixed of good and evil, so that we should say before- 
hand such contrary qualities could not exist in’ one person. 
‘ Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire.’ But these are 
nothing compared with the paradoxes we find mixed in Jesus 
Christ—the miracles of holy grace and the mysteries of sympa- 
thetic forgiveness. How lame, too, is;the scanty record, but how 
intense is his reality, and how vast the actual devotion and obe- 
dience to hisname. Had ever a character, about whom we know 
so little, such a sway, and the promise still of such sway, over 
mankind? No spirit has been so potent, and none has so refused 
to be portrayed, or has so mocked the representations of him. 
Every artist of every order has failed to satisfy the world with the 
face of Jesus, that lights the humblest true believer. And every 
biography will be but less incomplete, not more complete than 
what went before. All he is is more strange than the most gifted 
can imagine. The truth of him is stranger than all the fiction we 
might frame to embody him. If it were not that he zs and 
works, how could the record of what he was produce such re- 
sultsr ‘Whatever the future may bring to surprise us,’ says Re- 
nan, ‘ Jesus will never be excelled.” Yes, he is the surprise and 
miracle of ail time. He zs the miracle of which all his mighty 
works were but sparks and gleams.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Miss Eva Boortu has been selected as the new commander of the Salvation 
Army in this country. Mr. Booth-Tucker is returning to England. 


Sir ARTHUR CONAN-DOYLE laid the corner-stone of a new Wesleyan church 
at Hindhead, Surrey, a few days ago. He took occasion to express his convic- 
tion that the great need of to-day is not a founder of a new religion, but “ some 
great man who would induce them all to fix their eyes on that broad basis of 
ethics on which they were all absolutely united.” 


THE status of the Filipino youths now being educated in this country (see 
THE LITERARY D1GEstT, October 29) is believed to be permanently settled by a 
letter that Secretary Taft has written to Prof. William A. Sutherland, superin- 
tendent of Filipino students. Very distinctly the Secretary states that ‘“ where 
the Government invites a pupil seven thousand miles from home for education, it 
is in loce parentis, and it becomes its duty to see that he is surrounded by those 
religious influences he had at home, and which he or his parents may wish con- 
tinued.” This is regarded by The New World (Chicago, Roman Catholic) as 
“4 direct hint to Professor Sutherland that Catholic colleges ought to have been 
chosen and a distinct reminder that it is his duty to see that those youths shall 
have liberty to practise their religion.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE STRATEGIC PRICE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


_ fall of Port Arthur will come as a welcome relief to many 

a friend of Kuropatkin in the pressof Paris. With all their 
friendship for Russia, the military experts of the Gau/ozs and F7- 
garo have condemned the infatuation of the Grand Dukes for the 
famous fortressin the Far East. Ever since General Dragomiroff, 
Russia’s celebrated strategist, began to urge the abandonment of 
Port Arthur by the forces of the Czar, the experts of these French 
dailies have asked themselves if this course might not, after all, 
have been the wisest from Kuropatkin’s point of view. The topic 
has occasioned a warm expert discussion. Has the long-drawn-out 
siege played greater havoc with the strategy of Kuropatkin or with 
the strategy of his foes? The Paris 7emfs thinks the factor of 
prestige was decisive with both belligerents. Each felt that the 
fate of Port Arthur would so powerfully impress the Asiatic mind 
that all merely military considerations must be subordinated to 
that fact. The Pester Lloyd (Budapest) is of opinion, however, 
that Russia’s prestige has been so lowered in the Asiatic mind by 
all the events of the war that the fail of Port Arthur can have no 
overwhelming effect now. The military Retchswehr (Vienna) con- 
tinues to hold the siege of Port Arthur responsible for any miscar- 
riage of the Japanese campaign in Manchuria, whereas the military 
expert of the London 77mes says: 


“We have never been able to perceive that Port Arthur in Rus- 
sian hands entailed such delay upon the main operations of the 
Japanese army as to affect prejudicially their course or their suc- 
cess. We have been unable to agree that Port Arthur imposed 
upon the Japanese two conflicting objectives, since the military 
resources of Japan appeared to us adequate for the prosecution of 
the dual enterprise. We have also contested the assumption that 
Port Arthur necessarily retained more men before its walls than 
the numbers of the garrison. That the Japanese have landed and 
employed a larger number of men than the garrison in order to 
draw close their lines and reach the ships in harbor with the fire of 
their siege batteries we can admit, but it is not a necessary conse- 
quence that they should all have been since detained round the 
fortress, for precedents could be quoted when garrisons besieged 
have been held fast by smaller numbers than their own. 

“Captain Mahan holds that the Japanese have recognized that 
Port Arthur is the key, not only to the naval war, but to the whole 
campaign on land and sea. It is doubtful whether this has been 
their view, ardently tho possession of the fortress is desired from 
motives of national pride. We have held that the true objective 
at Port Arthur was neither the town nor the harbor, but the ships, 
and that once the ships were destroyed there was little else to de- 
serve the waste of life of an assault. 

“We may even go farther and affirm that General Stoessel, who 
has so richly earned his St. George, is equally deserving of the 
Order of the Rising Sun. Given the ships destroyed, the longer 
Port Arthur holds out the better for Japan. So long as Port Ar- 
thur is in Russian hands there is no strategic liberty for Russian 
armies; the line of march is compulsory, and it leads at last to the 
Kinchau Isthmus, which could not be forced by all the might of 
Russia with Japan in command of the sea. 

“Far from wasting lives upon attacks or starving the garrison 
we should prefer to see Port Arthur fed and pampered and sup- 
plied with all it needs, certain that its syren voice will attract one 
Russian army after another into the fatal circle of its malign at- 
traction, there to be dealt with as poor Stackelberg was, by the 
resistless weight of amphibious force, in a perfect theater for the 
exercise of its utmost strength. No, the soul of Port Arthur, as 
we have said before, is with Kuropatkin’s bayonets....... 

“ Our view, which may be right or wrong, has been that the Japa- 
nese might long ago have been at Mukden had they so desired, but 
that they expected a Russian retreat to Kharbin if they advanced 
at an earlier stage, and that they deliberately held their hand until 
Kuropatkin was so strong that he would be sure to give battle at 
the furthermost end of his long line of communications and close 
to the sea. Whether this is the fact or not is of little importance, 
neither is it germane to the main argument. Our argument has 
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been that the Japanese had one great aim in view—namely, a de- 
cisive action with their whole united armies against the field army 
of their foe; that their preparations and movements all had this 
object in view; that their military resources were adequate for the 
enterprise as well as for the prosecution of the siege; finally that 
Port Arthur exercised no serious influence upon the prosecution of 
the attack upon the main Russian army.” 


ENGLAND ON ROZHDESTVENSKY. 


| Me akg press is giving Admiral Rozhdestvensky the lie. 

He and his men are bluntly told by London newspapers that 
they are cowards, guilty of a blunder worse thana crime, a blunder 
which it is now hoped to cover beneath a tissue of falsehoods. 
Such utterances are not attributable to the first outbreak of jour- 
nalist fury which seemed at one time to denote the imminence of 
war. They represent what may be deemed the “sober second 
thought” of leading British dailies. The measured and circum- 
spect Conservative London Standard speaks of “ Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky’s tissue of misstatements,” and the Conservative but 
Jingo London J/ai/ asserts that Russian naval officers habitually 
prevaricate. The London 7Zzmes pronounces Rozhdestvensky a 
wholly unreliable witness when he testifies regarding the incident 
in the North Sea: 


“Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s statements are simply incredible. 
He affirms he was attacked by two torpedo-boats, one of which he 
alleges he sank. He says that he stopped firing when he saw the 
trawlers. He admits that he sailed away without offering assist- 
ance to his victims, because he ‘ feared a trap’ and the fishing- 
boats were without lights. He denies that he left a torpedo-boat 
behind till morning, or that he had any torpedo-boats with him at 
all, but at the same time he professes to know that one of the 
‘ Japanese’ torpedo-boats remained till morning upon the scene. 
He contends that no war-ships could have acted otherwise, and he 
is good enough to express ‘ deep regret’ for the poor fellows he 
has killed and maimed, ‘ if they were innocent.’ We need not fol- 
low in detail this tissue of palpable untruths, wholly irreconcilable 
as it is with facts which are established by incontrovertible evi- 
dence. We can only say that, if the Russian Government directly 
or indirectly adopts this line of defense, the sooner all discussion 
is broken off the better. 

“The publication of this document at all shows a strange inabil- 
ity to appreciate the situation which Admiral Rozhdestvensky has 
created by ‘ running amok’ among our fishing-boats. He makes 
no pretense at remorse for what he has done. On the contrary, he 
glories in it and claims a privilege of piracy on the high seas. 
That alone is proof enough that it is unsafe to suffer him to be at 
large in command of a squadron of war-ships.” 


Rozhdestvensky, echoes the London Standard, is “a nuisance 
and a danger, not to the Japanese, but to the merchant shipping 
and the passenger transport of the world”; and it urges that he be 
“tied up somewhere ”: 


“The explanations of the officers of the Baltic fleet are as ridicu- 
lous as their code of maritime ethics is perilous to the common 
safety. The admiral, it appears, officially puts forward the absurd 
theory that he was being attacked by ‘ Japanese torpedo-boats.’ 
He and his men saw these Flying Dutchmen hovering about be- 
tween their lines, and they promptly let fly at the phantom vessels. 
They did not hit them—it would have been very odd if they had— 
but apparently the ghostly destroyers were so alarmed by the firing 
that they disappeared and have not been heard of since. As for 
the fishing-boats, the admiral, in his absorption, never noticed 
them, and can only regard the fact that some of his shots struck 
them as an inevitable accident.” 


And in another editorial from the same daily it is averred : 


“It would seem as if this officer regarded his attack upon peace- 
ful fishing-boats, belonging to a neutral marine, as a mere episode 
too trivial to be reported. The rights and privileges of a Russian 
fleet, in the opinion of this amazing commander, are such that it 
may sink any foreign ship which happens to be within range of its 
guns without even troubling to find out what has been done. The 
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admiral’s insolent reticence is of a piece with the brutal callous- 
ness which impelled him to continue his voyage, quite regardless 
of the consequences of his homicidal fusillade. Are we to sup- 
pose that he is not merely careless of wrong-doing, but uncon- 
scious of it ?” 


London organs are, therefore, taking their cue, it would seem, 
from the public statements of Prime Minister Balfour when the in- 
cident was first made public. “In the story of our fishermen,” 
said the Prime Minister at that time, “ there was much tragedy— 
there was no romance. In the story of the Russian admiral, I do 
not know there was any tragedy, but I am driven to believe that 
there was much romance.” The leader of the opposition in the 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman used these 
words: “ Accident it can not have been because the big guns of 
great ships do not go off by accident. Misunderstanding it was 
Blunder it was 


not, for it was on too large a scale and too deliberate.” 


not, because there was nothing to misunderstand. 
These 
have become the accepted verdicts of English papers with few ex- 
ceptions. The anti-imperialist and Liberal London Mews is the 
most moderate in tone of the leading dailies, admitting that the in- 
cident may have been an accident if not a “ blunder,” but none the 
less it maintains: 


“If the Baltic fleet has so little command of itself, it will become 
a peril to the whole world. Trawlers are not in the least like tor- 
pedo-boats, and there should at least be a prima facie case against 
inoffensive shipping before it isexposed to the fire of battle-ships. 
There is too much similarity between this case and the sinking of 
neutral ships in the Far East. We are far from the folly of those 
who imagine that the death of two men can only be properly ex- 
piated by the slaughter of many thousands. But we must be sure 
that the same thing does not happen again. We have to convince 
the world that the lives of our fishermen, who ‘ go down to the sea 
in ships, and occupy their business in great waters,’ are sacred in 
our eyes, and, if necessary, to be defended with the full strength 
of our right arm.” 


The allegations of the Russian admiral, however, “ will not stand 
the slightest investigation,” insists the London JZaz/, and it enters 
elaborately into the question of the truthfulness ef the Czar’s naval 
officers : 


“It is evident that the officers of this fleet are guilty not only of 
cowardice and incapacity, but also of untruthfulness, since nothing 
can be more certain than that there were no torpedo-boats in the 
North Sea at that time and place. As in the case of the Hipsang, 
an impudent fiction has been devised to cover a shameful crime. 
It will be remembered that in the instance of the A/ifsang the 
Russians declared that they saw this British ship, without lights, 
standing out of Fuchau Bay, and that she paid no attention to 
their signals, but fired upon them. The evidence of the officers 
and crew before the court at Shanghai proved, on the contrary, that 
the vessel carried proper lights, that she was on a lawful voyage 
from New-Chwang to Shanghai, that on being hailed by an un- 
known Russian vessel she at once stopped, and there and then, 
without a word of warning, was torpedoed and fired upon. She 
had no gun on board, so that she could not have fired a shot. 
This example illustrates the trust that can be reposed in the re- 
ports of Russian officers. 

“ This fleet which fires at everything and anything, under the ex- 
cuse that it dreads torpedo attack, and that it must be hindered by 
nothing from executing the high and holy Russian mission of de- 
priving a gallant people of their liberty, is a menace to the world. 
Wherever it moves it seems destined to contravene international 
law and to outrage neutral feeling. At Vigo there has already 
been a whole crop of incidents. The fleet was forbidden to enter 
the port by the Spanish Government. Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
promptly entered, under the excuse that the machinery of his ships 
was damaged. Precisely the same tactics were tried on a former 
occasion on the same coast, when the captain of a Russian cruiser, 
on being requested to withdraw within twenty-four hours, pleaded 
injury to his boilers as an excuse for delay, and then, learning by 
telegram that a British vessel was due to pass the Spanish coast, 
instantly left in chase of her, thus showing the untruthfulness of 
the declaration made. In the same way, in an Egyptian port, the 
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commander of the Dmztv7 Donskoi made a solemn declaration that 
he needed a certain quantity of coal to take him home, and was 
given that quantity on his written pledge that he would proceed 
straight to his port. He utilized the coal to cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean and stop and examine British shipping. The Russians at 
Vigo were forbidden by the Spaniards to coal. Without paying 
any attention to this command, they proceeded to fill their bunk- 
ers, and Spain is so weak a neutral that they have been allowed 
their own way, tho the certain result of their action will be a de- 
mand for damages by Japan.” 


A RUSSIAN INDICTMENT OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE. 
USSIA is invincible. She will yet drive the English out of 
Egypt and out of India. Russia is “ unique” in the world 
as regards her people, her geography, her spiritual and mental life, 
her climate, capacities, and mission. These sentences summarize 
a manifesto recently issued by Leo Tolstoy the younger through * 
the Paris /7?garo. The son is completely at variance with the 
father, whose utterances, we are assured by Count Tolstoy the 
younger, are in no sense representative of popular sentiment in the 
empire of the Romanoffs. The people are not discontented, not 
opposed to the war with Japan, not ripe for revolution in any form. 
“ All this,” remarks the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), “is mere Jingo- 
ism.” At any rate, it has inspired a retort in the form of a scath- 
ing indictment of the Russian people from a Russian pen in the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg): . 


“If the good faith of our Count (Tolstoy the younger) were not | 
well known, the complimentary remarks which he makes concern- 
ing the Russian people might be taken for poisoned irony. Na- 
tional intelligence is undoubtedly a source of great strength—but 
where does it exist among ourselves ? Does it manifest itself in 
the well-nigh universal ignorance of the Russian masses, whereas 
all adjacent peoples, white or yellow, possess a more or less defi- 
nite popular cultivation? To read and to write are qualifications 
which, through the medium of an adequate mental awakening, 
could, in fifty years, be made practically universal. They remain 
none the less among ourselves a luxury fully a thousand years after 
the day of the holy St. Cyril. The morality of the masses among 
ourselves is on a far lower level than it is among our neighbors, 
and the statement holds good as far back as the time of Tacitus. 
Dishonorable dealing in every kind of negotiation, corruption, 
cruelty, dissoluteness, drunkenness, contempt for human rights— ~ 
such forms of gross materialism pervade the masses of our people 
to their very marrow. 

“ The national art in this country is quite insignificant. A popu- 
lar literature does not exist. Our civilization is wholly borrowed, 
and yet it is the lowest in the world. 

“Does our popular intelligence manifest itself even in the guise 
of material wealth? There exists, certainly, a latent creative 
strength, a quantity of energy and of talent. Nevertheless, Russia © 
is unquestionably the poorest land in the world. The masses of 
the people are in destitution. In what, then, is revealed our 
‘unique national capacity,’ the ‘ strength of spirit and of mind’? 
In the west of Europe these things are no mere phrases; they 
are evident facts. 

“In the yellow East the popular capacity manifests itself—apart 
from many other things—in the inimitably advanced stage of cul- 
tivation of the soil. I am a Russian to the very marrow of my 
bones and I love my native land not less than Count Tolstoy loves 
it. Yet in the life of my countrymen I behold the triumph, not of 
the popular intelligence, but of the singular popular stupidity, the 
heavy darkness which is the natural consequence of the degra- 
dation of a great people. ...... 

“The crass stupidity of the people binds even the educated 
classes in its chains. The blind prejudice of the crowd asserts it- 
self at the top of society, depriving all intelligence of the will to 
achieve. In direct opposition to Count Tolstoy, I believe, altho 
with profound grief, that Russia is not only conquerable, but that 
she is perhaps of all lands the one that is most easily to be con- 
quered. A people destitute to the point of beggary, darkly igno- 
rant, reduced to a barbarism so abject as to render it indifferent to 
its fate, a people which has never enough to eat and still drinks to 
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excess in the most revolting fashion, a people sickly and yet alien 
to its native soil—has the time come for such a people to dream 
with Count Tolstoy of the domination of the world? Can it even 
maintain its own place in the sun? That is the question now.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GENERAL STOESSEL AS THE HERO OF THE 
WAR. 


ENERAL STOESSEL remains the possessor of one of the 
few Russian reputations enkanced in western European eyes 
by the war. The general is indebted for the anomaly, thinks the 
Vienna Neue Frete Presse, to the fact that he can not be interfered 
with by orders from 5t. Petersburg’s grand dukes. Like many 
other soldiers of the Czar, he is the subject of mutually conflicting 
biographies in the foreign press. We are told now that he is a 
German, again that he isa Swede. But the Echo de Paris, pro- 
fessing to have the authority of the general’s only son for its state- 
ments, tells us that Stoessel is fifty-six and the grandson of a Swed- 
ish army officer. Stoessel’s father served with distinction in the 
army of the czars, and was a member of the Orthodox Church, in 
which he reared his son. The present General Stoessel was grad- 
uated at the Pavloff Military Academy in the same class with Ku- 
ropatkin, and served through the war with Turkey. But his great- 
est distinction seems to have been won as acommander in Siberia. 
His talent for administration is pronounced exceptional. 

It is this administrative talent, thinks the S7. Petersburger Zei- 
tung, which has enabled Stoessel to prolong the siege so unexpect- 
edly. His first act, says this paper, was to assemble the five 
hundred women left in the city and organize them into various 
associations to assist the conduct of the siege. Some were made 
nurses, others cooks, laundresses, seamstresses, and the _ like. 
“All, without distinction of rank, and regardless of their previous 
education and mode of life, were thus united by a strong common 
bond of mutualinterest.” When the meat supply ran short, Stoes- 
sel organized raiding parties, which made sorties upon the cattle and 
mules used by the Japanese in their mining and investing opera- 
tions. The result was successful, over a hundred oxen being cap- 
tured on one occasion. “ Recently, General Stoessel has ordered 
the slaughter of the mules in the city, the number of which reached 
3,000. The flesh is similar to that of the horse and is eaten with 
relish.” Local government is inflexible rather than severe: 


“The order maintained within the city may truly be described as 
a model of imitation. The streets are cleaned and sprinkled twice 
daily. To guard against an outbreak of fire, every householder is 
compelled to have a tub of water always at his door. After eight 
o’clock in the evening no one may leave his dwelling, and a light 
can be maintained only upon the condition that a thick curtain ob- 
scures every window. The slightest infraction of any ordinance 
results in instant punishment at the hands of the Chief of Police. 
Punishment may take the form of compulsion to assist in cleaning 
the streets. It was recently announced that the Japanese had cut 
off the supply of water inside the fortress. Even if this informa- 
tion be correct, it involves nothing of a kind to inspire uneasiness, 
as more than forty wells have been bored in Port Arthur, and they 
yield an excellent quality of water.” 


These rosy views do not correspond with the impressions of the 
military expert of the ewe Freie Presse: 


“No water, no fresh meat except that of the horse or the mule, 
an atmosphere rendered pestiferous by innumerable corpses rot- 
ting in their putrefaction—under such conditions of life the Port 
Arthur garrison fights to defend the fortress from one day to the 
next. One might think such an existence, momentarily threatened 
by the bursting of the enemy’s bombs, would in time become ab- 
solutely intolerable. Yet strangely enough it loses, with the very 
progress of time and the habit thus induced, all those character- 
istics which at first were found torture. As long as meal for ma- 
king bread or for the production of food in some other form, and 
as long as fresh water can be procured, dire necessity is not com- 
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plained of. It only finds expression when bread can no longer be 
made owing to the want of the necessary accessories, and the meal 
must be eaten in some other form, such as mush. With what 
yearning is the time remembered when there was still bread! And 
even with this nourishment of mush, men will retain their courage 
if only there be no lack of fresh water. The Boers lived on such 
food for months and months and looked thriving after it. Fresh 
meat, in view of the wealth of the land in cattle, was, to be sure, 
always at hand, and yet it had often to be dispensed with owing to 
the want of salt. The beginning of this want is apt to be a severe 
test, and still it can be withstood. 

“In Port Arthur there is no danger of this sort to be feared, as 
salt can be produced from the sea water. What can not become a 
matter of custom, what will be bitterly felt daily and hourly, is the 
lack of pure, fresh water. And Port Arthur feels this want now, 
The reservoirs, which are located near the fort of Swishiying, are 
now in the hands of the Japanese. Hence the consumption inside 
the fortress is restricted to the yield of so-called fresh water from 
the distilling apparatus. That the lack of water will speedily be 
felt severely is attested by the desperate sorties undertaken with a 
view to the recapture of the water-works. To get water, streams 
of blood will be shed, but in vain.”—7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE VATICAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 


REMIER COMBES, now regarded in the European press as 
the great anticlerical of the age, uttered a remark recently 
which has become the subject of comment. Pius IX. and his fa- 
mous Secretary of State, according to the French statesman, both 
maintained that the Concordat is not to be regarded as a treaty 
concluded on equal terms between the Vatican and the third re- 
public. The Concordat is really a concession on the part of the 
Holy See. The same power which granted it, under the coercion 
of circumstance, is free, at any time and from the very nature of 
the case, to recall it. 

“Tt would appear,” Premier Combes is made to say, “as if this 
theory still flourishes at Rome in its original vigor.” The remark 
is taken as a text for an elaborate study of the Vatican theory of 
the relations between church and state from the pen of that cele- 
brated member of the French Academy, Anatole France, who 
writes in the Veue Freie Presse (Vienna): 


“The Roman Church is at once a temporaland a spiritual power. 
She rests her right to rule the world upon the canonical evangel- 
ists, upon the tradition of the primitive church, upon the conces- 
sion of Constantine, upon the sacred canonical books and the 
sacred decretals. 

“Whether the Roman Church now possesses a territorial domain 
or simply dwells in a palace, she is a state. She is a temporal 
Power distinguished from the Powers with which she negotiates in 
that the latter have set boundaries to their sovereignty, whereas the 
church can recognize no boundaries to her sovereignty without re- 
pudiating her origin, changing her nature, without betraying her- 
self and contradicting herself. In opposition to the other Powers, 
which, because their feet rest upon that which is human, recognize 
the conditions which man and nature impose upon them by subor- 
dinating their will, their disposition, and their laws to the force of 
circumstance, the church must not yield any of her power, which, 
as she always teaches, was given to her asa sacred bequest. Nor 
should she yield rights which she professes to have received from 
heaven. 

“The very nature of this institution, as the church expounds it 
to us, invests her with civil and political authority over the whole 
world. Because she is a spiritual power, she is a temporal power. 
Because souls should be subject to her, she undertakes to subject 
bodies to herself. And in fact it is difficult to imagine a domina- 
tion of the spirit without a domination of theflesh. It is true that 
the church raises herself above the things of this world. It is 
equally true that she embraces these things and permeates them. 
She rules the world but she is of the world. ...... 

“The church makes it her mission to save the world, and to this 
end she has prescribed certain formulas and customs, has set forth 
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rules of life for the union of the sexes, for food, days of rest, feasts, 
and education of children, the right to write, speak, and think. 
To make sure of the carrying out of these rules—which, so far 
from affecting the purely spiritual domain only, come to a great 
extent within the police power of the state—the church must ex- 
ercise a right of control over the government of all nations and 
hence must assume a place in the government of all peoples. 
“The Right Reverend Bishop of Seez, in a pastoral letter in 
August, 1904, has strikingly defined this exalted and special mis- 
sion: *‘ The church has inalienable rights over men as well as over 
She holds these rights from God and no one can take 
them away from her. She is the authority of God upon earth, 
and this authority must be exercised with reference to souls, which 


society. 


are subject to her, with reference to bodies in all questions that 
are questions of conscience, with reference to all social questions 
that affect the spiritual domain.’ 

“Every duty implies aright. As the alone 
truth, she undertook the task of propagating it and of opposing 
antithetical error. This task she can not fulfil without supporting 
herself by means of temporal principles, or to use her own lan- 
without making use of the secular arm. . . . The Pope is 
Kings, emperors, are his representatives. The Pope, 
to employ a phrase of Pope Innocent’s, is to the emperor what the 
sun is to the moon. 


church possesses 


guage, 


sovereign. 


“What relationship is possible between Catholic Rome and the 
modern state? Rome is the good and the states are the evil. 
Rome is life and truth; the states are lies and death. How can 
truth negotiate with falsehood, how can life conclude pacts with 
death, a Rome negotiate with the French republic ? Here, indeed, 
we must differentiate. Here we must have the guidance of canon 
law to estimate the earthly power according to that which it does 
and that which it is. If we judge the worldly power by its deeds, 
it may be found abominable and worthy of condemnation. But if 
we regard it as a thing in and for itself, it isdivine. And Pope 
Leo XIII. admitted in his encyclical of 1892 that the Government 
of M. Carnot was a divine arrangement. Bad princes as well as 
good ones are invested with divine rights, and Rome can at her 
pleasure negotiate with the one as with the other. ‘ 

“The Right Reverend Bishop of Seez must enlighten us on this 
point. ‘ Special circumstances may induce this God-given author- 
ity, even coerce it, to yield a little for a greater good, and this it 
will gladly do. As supreme power in all religious questions and 
in all questions which, from their nature, affect moral as well as 
material life, it will, in all good will, negotiate with existing pow- 
That is well said; but before we ascertain how far the 
church is bound to observe such treaties we must look into the na- 
ture of those treaties and put it to the proof whether they be really 
concluded between Power and Power or whether they be not rather 


ers.’ 
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concessions that may always be recalled and that an absolute queen 
has made to her subjects. As the church embraces the whole 
world, she can have, properly speaking, no foreign affairs. Ne- 
gotiations with the nations are really district affairs. The church 
certainly negotiates in all good-will with existing Powers. She 
gently endures the severest ordeals. She endures humiliations 
with humility. She yieldstto power. She will always have the 
right to recall concessions wrung from her weakness. She can 
always say that she, coerced or overpowered, has yielded. Every 
Power that negotiates with her overpowers her and coerces her 
from the simple fact that it negotiates instead of obeying, that it 
contends with the robbed queen instead of kissing the dust from 
her feet. She will always have the right to say that she was not 
free. She is not free as long as she does not command.” 


The official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, de- 
clares regarding the relations which should subsist between church 
and state: “Separation of the two perfect societies, constituted 
such by God, is a monstrosity, and to this monstrosity the church 
can not adjust herself in Catholic states and has to combat it.” 
And on the attitude of the church toward liberty and toleration, 
the organ of the Vatican says: 


“Freedom of the press is an error condemnable and condemned. 
It is contrary to sense in philosophy, and in theology a monstros- 
ity, in the same manner as freedom of worship and of conscience 
and of thought. 

“ But even here, not speaking of individuals but of society as it is 
constituted, having established the principle, the maxim, the the- 
sis, in fine, it is possible to reason in this manner most correctly. 

“Where the constitution of the state is Anticatholic and, worse, 
Antichristian, there arises the distinction of thesis and of hypoth- 
esis, distinctions often so much neglected and the neglect of which 
induces doubts, creates new errors, and gives birth to inevitable 
confusion. 

“ Distinguishing rationally, there emerges the acceptable and ac- 
cepted maxim of toleration of freedom of the press, of worship, 
and of conscience on the part of the church, and even invoked, as 
hypothesis. ‘Toleration is one thing, approval is another. ..... 

“Certainly, if you say simply: ‘ Is freedom of the press, of wor- 
ship, and of conscience admitted philosophically and _ theologi- 
cally ?’ you will not find any Catholic who is at all cultivated who 
will reply to you or who can reply to you affirmatively. 

“But if, instead, you put the question: ‘ By hypothesis, is it 
possible to admit toleration of freedom of the press, of worship 
and of conscience?’ you will not find any cultivated Catholic who 
can reply to you or who will reply to you negatively.”— 7vrans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A TYPICALLY MODERN LOVE STORY. 


THE PRICE OF YouTH. By Margery Williams. Cloth, 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company. 


does one come upon a story that rings like a note from life itself. 

Here is a story that does so impress one, in parts at least, for 
here is something of that common, human, every-day struggle which 
seeks to lessen heartache and conscious failure by a mockery of its own 
aspirations. 

Fan Tasker, the heroine—if heroine the tale can claim—is a most 
modern, every-day young woman, despite the fact that fiction so gene- 
rally eschews her. Doubtless she does not lend herself gracefully to 
creative fancy. She is not a docile creature to handle nor a plastic 
figure for art. The setting within which the author finds her is not in- 
viting, and Fan's commingled defense and defiance of the same gives 
her an aggressiveness peculiarly her own. The daughter of an inn- 
keeper on a New Jersey road, whose mother—a clergyman’s daughter 
—died early, leaving her husband to 
pursue a devious moral course, and 
Fan to grow up as untrammeled as a 
wayside weed, the girl displays all 
the characteristics that might natu- 
rally be looked for. Her father neither 
understands nor cares to understand 
her; the only companion he keeps 
about her is a woman whom he likes 
too well to part with and does not 
value enough to marry. Fan is at 
loggerheads with all her neighbors. 
Mentally she towers above them and 
despises them for their narrow out- 
look. Her weapon of defense is a 
bright, brittle cynicism that mocks at 
her inward soreness. With a strong 
bias for truth and a fearlessness in 
speaking it, she fibs in sheer defiance 

MARGERY WILLIAMS. of fate. The struggle between reck- 
less pride and environment is pitiful. 
Through her peculiar cleverness, she wins the regard of a young jour- 
nalist who comes her way. ‘his young man is as modern a product as 
Fan herself and equally worth noting, if only for the manner with which 
hé plays with his real feeling for her—a sort of moral sword-play, so to 
speak, counting at every step the cost to himself should he succumb to 
her influence over him. It is a situation met with in life oftener than 
in books. Altogether the story discloses qualities creditable to the 
author’s observation of life and cleverness in using her material. The 
reader closes the book thankful that there is the chance of a new start 
in life for Fan. 


Regn much is said and written anent realism in fiction, seldom 














A LITTLE GIRL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


In THE CLOSED Room. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Cloth, 130 pp. Price, 
$1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

HERE is a current of ‘‘ Child Stories” in the literary flood of to- 
day. There is also, with the waning of traditional belief, a de- 
cided trend toward the mystical, employing that term in its 

popular sense. Mrs. Burnett manages to gratify both these appetencies 
in this pretty story of hers. 

It is indubitably a pretty story, prettily told. A little, etherealized 
girl, with the name of Judith, the sole offspring of two matter-of-fact, 
workaday persons, ‘‘throws back” to an Aunt Hester. ‘She ain't 
like none of either of our families I’ve ever heerd of—'ceptin’ it might 
be her Aunt Hester—but she died long before I was born, I've only 
heerd mother tell about her,” says Judith’s mamma, Any one will see 
that Judith was marked out for the psychic from infancy. ‘She had 
been a lovely baby, with a peculiar magnolia whiteness of skin, and very 
large, sweetly smiling eyes of dark blue, fringed with quite black lashes.” 
Judith ‘‘knew her Aunt Hester as her mother did not,”’—a somewhat 
confusing statement, but sufficiently conveying the notion of the child’s 
segregation from her common-fibered kin and prosaic surroundings. 
Her mother ‘‘ran’’ a sewing-machine and loved housework. Her papa 
was one who would buoyantly say ‘‘ Hully Gee! Search me,” when his 
little girl's mysticism was wonderingly obtruded on his notice by his 
wife. One day, in the Park, Judith sees another small girl, of the 
“upper classes,” seated by her young mother in a victoria. She glues 
her gaze on the little face, surrounded by heavy hair of a rich, coppery 
Ted. The two delicate little girls look long and hard, ‘‘as if they had 
known each other for ages of years and were separated by nothing.”’ 

Then Jemand his wife got ‘‘a snap” for the summer as care-takers of 
& mansion near the Park. One room in the house on the top floor was 
closed and the door locked. Judith, on a trip to the room, found that 
the door opened to her hand. Moreover, the fair copper-haired child 
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came to her in it and they played together beautifully. After it was 
over, Judith realized that she ‘‘ had heard no voice when the little girl 
spoke to her; that not once had she touched or been touched by the 
light hand or white dress, . In their playing it was always Judith 
who touched the toys, who held the doll, who set the little table for their 
feast.’’ One day the child with the 
rubilant locks made Judith arrange 
everything in the room in a certain 
way. Then: ‘‘ That is how it looked,” 
she said. ‘‘ They came and hid and 
covered everything—asif I had gone 
—as if I was nowhere. I want her to 
know I came here. I couldn’t do it 
myself.’’ Then Judith grew tired and 
lay down, and the other child ‘‘laid 
her little pointed fingers on Judith’s 
forehead and she fell asleep.” 

Meanwhile, a beautiful young wom- 
an in black comes to the house, and 
Mrs. Foster learns that she is its mis- 
tress and that her little girl has died. 
When Mrs. Foster tells her about Ju- 
dith’s play with a copper-haired child 
in the closed room, the other flies up 
the stairs, and Jane Foster followed. FRANCES HODGSOW BURNETT. 
The door is open. The lady in black 
finds all as it used to be. She sank slowly upon her knees, wild happi- 
ness in her face—wild tears pouring down it. ‘‘ Your little girl has seen 
her. I dare not waken her.” For Judith still lay quiet on the sofa. 
Mrs. Foster went over and touched her. ‘ No,’’ she said quivering, but 
with a strange simplicity. ‘‘No! not asleep. It was this way with her 
Aunt Hester.” ‘This is the end. 

It is a charmingly told little tale, and will doubtless stir many to quite 
soothing and supporting emotions. 




















THE LOAN OF A PERSONALITY. 


THE MASQUERADER. ay Katherine Cecil Thurston, Cloth, 328 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers. 
T last, in the output of mediocre novels which so far this year has 
A afflicted the reader with a craving for some strong fiction, there 
comes a story with a grip. ‘The Masquerader”’ is intensely 
absorbing, with much freshness in treatment, despite its suggestion of 
old themes, and with healthy and fascinating types in the majority of 
the persons figuring in it. Mrs. Thurston, the author, made a success 
with novel-readers by her maiden book, ‘* The Circle,’’ which appeared 
last year. ‘‘ The Masquerader’’ has the same vigorous grasp, a like 
directness and strength in character-drawing, and as much color, while 
it is bigger, cleverer, and far more intense in story-interest. Mrs. 
Thurston has great sincerity, and depicts human motive and personal 
notes with lucent grace and conscien- 
tiousness. The psychic appeals to her 
potently, so far as to color even ma- 
terial elements. 

Her invention is extremely facile, 
and she works out her plot or theme 
with remarkable grasp and compre- 
hension. ‘‘The Masquerader’’ is 
quite improbable, but, thanks to the 
author's skill, unquestionably con- 
vincing. The book savors of ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” of ‘‘ The Two 
Dromios,” of ‘‘Christopher Sly,’ 
those classics of the art of juggling 
with physical likenesses and moral 
opposites. 

John Chilcote, M.P., and John Loder 
meet ina London fog. They collide 
in the neighborhood of Trafalgar 
Square, and their simultaneous oaths KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
and apologetic laughs lead to ex- 
change of words. Chilcote asks for a light, and the flash of the match 
reveals to them both a striking similarity in each other's outward man. 
‘It was to each as if he regarded not another, but himself in a looking- 
glass.” 

Chilcote is going rapidly to the bad with morphin, and longs for op- 
portunity for escape, at times, from his political duties and social posi- 
tion. He makes a bargain with John Loder to change places with him, 
and the former goes to Chilcote’s smart London residence, while Chil- 
cote takes possession of Loder’s modest chambers in Clifford’s Inn. 
To everybody they meet thus, the one is the other. 

But Chilcote has a charming wife whom he does not care for, and 
who has ceased to regard her husband, with his faltering morphin-in- 
duced moods, as anything very near. The reader at once perceives peril- 
ous possibilities. Loder is a man of high ideals and tenacious rectitude, 
despite a full-blooded virility, Mrs. Chilcote is an admirable woman as 
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well as an exceedingly lovely one. When the crisis of the situation 
comes, Loder rings true. 

There is no problem involved in the story as told by Mrs. Thurston. 
If she had left the issue, so far as Loder and Mrs. Chilcote are con. 
cerned, tryingly dubious, the end of the book might have created more 
talk. The love interest is not so well subserved, perhaps, for romantic 
readers to whom “love is all” by Mrs. Chilcote’s very practical view 
of the situation, which leads to Loder’s final determination. But ‘‘ The 
Masquerader’”’ is an intensely interesting novel. 

Mrs. Thurston’s style is very good, and at times punctuated by an epi- 
grammatic utterance which shows subtle penetration, as forinstance this: 

‘* When a man touches the core of his capacities, puts his best into 
the work that in his eyes stands paramount, there is little place for and 
no need of woman. She comes before and after. She inspires, com- 
pensates, or completes; but the achievement is man’s alone. And all 
true women understand and yield to this unspoken precept.” 


A NEW AUTHOR OF NOTE. 


THE HILLs OF FREEDOM. By Joseph Sharts. Cloth, 12mo, 296 pp. 


$1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

N southwestern Ohio, the region that reared our dean of American 

I fiction, Mr. Howells, has arisen a young author who, in this his 

first published story, reveals ability to unite the clever technique 
of the prevailing school of novelists—our representatives of the Comedy 
of Manners—with the strong feeling and adequate motif of the novel- 
ists of an earlier generation. 

There are two plots in Mr. Sharts’s novel, a comedy of errors and a 
barely but happily averted tragedy, and these are artfully intertwined. 
The comedy plot is frankly but finely 
artificial, even stagy. A dictatorial 
veteran of the Mexican War, General 
Harris, who lives on a Kentucky estate 
on the southern bank of the Ohio 
River, in the time preceding the Civil 
War, has established martial law in 
his patriarchal household, consisting 
of his crony, Dr. Moregraves, his son 
Tom, his ward Julia, and various old 
soldiers who are pensioners on his 
bounty. The general commands his 
son and his ward to marry. 


Price, 








The boy, 
who is involved in an affair with an 
actress of a ‘‘ fly-by-night” company, 
refuses to obey, and it appears as if 
the girl is about to elope with the 
son of the general's dearest enemy. 
So the two young people are placed 
under military duress. How Tom, 
the purblind blunderer, and Julia, the 
sly puss, handle the resulting situation affords enough comedy material 
to have formed an entire Congreve or Wycherley play. 

All the while the serious plot is developing. A poor negress, a fugi- 
tive slave, is seeking to escape to the “hills of freedom” on the Ohio 
side of the river. The young lawyer with whom Julia has apparently 
arranged to elope is charged with her capture. How, by the machina- 
tions of a character unsuspected by the reader, the elopement is utilized 
for the confusion of the slave-hunter, and howit brings about the éc/air- 
ctssement of the lovers’ comedy, reveal an ingenuity that Goldsmith or 
Sheridan might have applauded. Some of the scenes could be trans- 
ferred bodily to the stage, notably one wherein the old general works 
himself up into a rage as the aggrieved and ‘‘ compromised ’’ party 
when Tom and Julia refuse to marry at his will, and one where the old 
minister, who is humanely harboring the fugitive slave against his theo- 
logical convictions, wrestles in agonized prayer. 














JOSEPH SHARTS. 


THE PARADISE OF ANARCHY. 


THINGS SEEN IN Morocco. By A. J. Dawson. Illustrated. 


‘ Cloth, crown 
octavo, 354pp. Price, $2.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


T would seem that the ‘ philosophic anarchist ’’ need not hereafter 
| draw upon his imagination and create a utopia to illustrate the 
blessings of no-government. Mr. A. J. Dawson, author of various 
novels and descriptive works in which, to quote from the London Afhe- 
neum, he has revealed ‘‘a deep and accurate knowledge of Moorish 
life” and ‘‘ rendered admirably the Oriental atmosphere,” presents in 
his latest book, which is a collection of magazine sketches and review 
articles upon Morocco, a picture of a land in which industry and pros- 
perity flourish in inverse ratio tothe enforcement of governmental 
authority. Writing in December, 1903, he says: 


‘* Morocco is, and has been for close on two years, in a state of armed 
anarchy, and absolutely no authority holds good save that of the man 
with a gun. Even about Tangier, with its legations, you may see the 
utter lawlessness of the land. What, so far, has been the effect upon 
the country of this state of anarchy? The writer will let one of the 
leading merchants and bankers in Tangier (European, of course) speak 
for him: 

‘** The country has never, within the memory of living men, been so 
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rich and prosperous as at the present moment. 
it is very rich and fertile. 


In itself, as you know, 
If its people have been poor in the past, that 
was due solely to the nature of the administration of the country, and 


not to the country itself. Now there is no administration, no govern. 
ment of any sort. No taxes whatever are paid. Naturally, then, the 
men who a year or so ago lived always upon the extreme edge of star- 
vation to-day have tea and sugar. We know, we merchants. They 
have these things and can pay forthem. In Tangier here you may see 
at a glance the state of things. Land values have gone up enormously, 
building is in progress in every direction, house rents are positively 
higher than they are about Paris and London, business hums, money is 
plentiful, labor and food are high-priced.’ ” 

The explanation of this paradoxical state of affairs is to be found, 
however, in psychologic rather than economic science. Morocco is 
topsy-turvyland, inhabited by a people unchanged in mind and habits 
since the days when their putative ancestors, the Canaanites, were 
driven out of Palestine by the children of Israel. These Berbers are 
singularly impervious to any sort of outside influence. They revolt at 
the introduction of any of the benefits of civilization from bicycles and 
cameras to tax-reform. They thrive in war and decay in peace. 
‘*Given the right leader,’ says a Syrian friend of Mr. Dawson, “ the 
Moors might go anywhere, ay, even into the citadels of Spain again, by 
virtue of guns, horses, and the banner of Islam. But, once there, they 
would fall to sleeping, singing, and tea-drinking, till their prize was 
drawn from them again.” 

As the author sagely observes: 


‘‘ Truly the arts of peace form the one, the essential foundation upon 
which the fabric of a modern nation must rest; they form the binding 
mortar, lacking which the winds of modern civilization will inevitably 
set the bravest structure a-crumbling into decay.”’ 


A TRUTHFUL TALE OF A TRAVELER. 


THE_HEART OF THE ORIENT. Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, 
Turkomania, and Turkestan to the Vale of Paradise. By Michael Myers 


Shoemaker. Illustrated. 416 pp. Price, $2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“YT °HE great merit of Mr. Shoemaker as a traveler is that he cana 
| round, unvarnished tale deliver and open our eyes to the truth 
that, with all respect for the railroad, the telegraph, and the 
telephone, this world is not a small place. ‘The Russia he reveals is not 
the conventional Russia of world-politics, but a great and self-contained 
unit, to resist which is to bite on granite. We do not know such a 
Russia, but Mr. Shoemaker makes us believe in it. The marvelous 
Persia of his book is not less convincing, while the tomb of Tamerlane 
at Samarkand and the tower of punishment at Bokhara are made as 
real to us as our troubles. Not that this born traveler has the literary 
touch. His material is not artfully arranged. His outlook is not even 
wide. Yet there is that in these pages which is better than any or.all 
of these—human interest. 

The Shah is going to the devil. He dreads the fate of his father, 
which, Mr. Shoemaker thinks, apparently without grief, will probably 
be his own. Russia has made the heart of Asia safe for the civilized 
visitor. One may go to Bokhara without fear of being cast into that 
pit, infested with ticks, at the bottom of which two English travelers 
had their fleshed gnawed by vermin for years. But torture is still 
practised with Carthaginian cruelty. A man’s eyelids are still cut off, 
as they were in the time of the Punic wars, and he is left to go mad in 
the blinding glare of a torrid sun. They have ceased to be so ferocious 
in the vicinity of the Kok Tash, the ancient throne of Samarkand, the 

*city transformed by Russia. Strangers there are so unusual a sight 
that Mr. Shoemaker received the wel- 
come of a presidential candidate cam- 
paigning on the East Side of New 
York. Andaman in the place spoke 
English! Now and then French will 
assailthe ear. Sometimes a German 
word is uttered. But, in general, 
Russian prevails among the people 
whocount for anything. The Russian 
language is one which we Americans 
regard as of little account, remarks 
our traveler, but here he records his 
regret that in the midst of a nation of 
140,000,000 who know no other me- 
dium, he can fall back only upon the 
idioms of western Europe. 

The fact is that Mr. Shoemaker’s 
travels have made him Russophile. 
His money will never be put upon 
Japan, and he resents the imputation 
that the Russians are a dirty people, 
while the Japanese wash themselves like gentlemen. As a matter of 
fact, thinks Mr. Shoemaker, the Russians do bathe, their use of steam 
during the ceremony rendering the operation thorough. After that 
they roll in the snow. The supply of that accessory to cleanliness is 
certainly ample for the requirements of 140,000,000 people, not all of 
whom, our author confesses, are addicted to cleanliness. ‘‘ Many @ 
time,” notes Mr. Shoemaker, however, ‘‘I have ordered my Jap guide 

off and away because I could not endure the stench.”’ 


























MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 
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If, as a friend, I were to hand 
: you a cigar and ask you to try it, 
. you would be extra loud in its praise 
if you liked it, but if not, you would prob- 
4 ably ‘‘damn it with faint praise,” or preserve 
4 a diplomatic silence. 
I hand you cigars to try with a business ob- 





ject and as a business proposition, where no obli- 
gation on your part exists; then you tell me just 
what you think of them. 

Now that is just what we want, and all we need to 
make of you another permanently pleased customer. 

Send us the price of a day’s oretwo days’ smokes, for 
which we send you, postage paid, a little showing from our big 
line and variety of high-grade cigars. 

OUR OBJECT —To get you to try our cigars so that you will 
become a regular customer. 

If after trying the sample package we heard nothing more from you, the 
cost of the package and the expense of getting you to try makes us a sure loser. 


OUR PURPOSE—For you, to 
SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MONEY 


and get a better smoke; for us, another satisfied smoker-customer added to our thousands who 
pay us for their cigars nothing but the cost of making them and the same margin of profit the jobbers 
used to pay. 

OUR PLAN—We have different assortments made up to show you, at as little investment as possi- 
ble, from our big and our good line. 

I suggest either Assortment No. 20, showing three each of four kinds of roc. and two-for-a-quarter cigars at 
75c.; or No. 21, a similar showing of five’s and ten’s at Soc. 

When you get the cigars, test them in the quiet of your own home, by comparison with cigars that retail at 

twice our price. Compare them with any others you wish. 

If, after the test, you don’t think our claims are carried out, your saying so will bring to you at once the 
amount you sent us in cash, or, if you wish, in other cigars. Thus, if you are not satisfied, your experiment has 


COST YOU NOTHING. 


Of course, we could not think of making such a proposition if we were not content in our confidence to 
leave it to your honest judgment; if we did not know that our cigars would stand the test. 
Having selected one that suits you, let this be plainly understood that every shipment we make to you is 
subject to our GUARANTEE, which is, in short, 


WE PAY ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 


We pay the return transportation charges on any cigars you wish to send back; we accept any portion of any box 
you wish to return and pay you all that you paid us for the full box. Cash or exchange in other cigars, as you say. 
The whole proposition is as broad and fair as can be made, and arises entirely from my knowledge of our cigars, 
my knowing that no one can equal their values at our price, my positive assurance to you that you are getting in every 
one of our cigars in value a// the benefits of our saving for you the jobbers’, salesmen’s, and retailers’ profits 
and expenses, or, if you will, the enormous expenses of clerk hire, store rents, and high-priced locations. 
A prominent Professor, among many others, just wrote me: ‘‘I have been experimenting. I come 
back to you satisfied that you have no competition.” This would be nice if literally true, but you 
know what he means. 
We have removed every obstacle between us, nothing remains for us to consider but your 
taste, which we soon satisfy. 
Christmas is coming soon, and we take the best of care of Christmas business ; 
your cards in, advertising matter omitted. 
Why not let us be Santa Claus for you and save also 


HALF YOUR CHRISTMAS CIGAR MONEY 


Send for a little assortment to-day. 

Let’s talk it over. 

We will send you our catalogue, “ Rolled Reveries,” in 
any Case. 
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Daté..seee 


JOHN B. 
ROGERS & CO., 


‘* The Pioneers ”’ 
Binghamton, N. ¥, 





























Tear off coupon and send it to-day to 


John B. Rogers & Company 
‘¢ The Pioneers ’’ 


168 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N.Y, 








I enclose herewith , .....+C. 
Please send me ........ Cc. as 
sortment, transportation prepaid, 
in accordance with your guarantee, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe LiterRArY DiGest is in receipt of the follow- 


ing books : 


“ The Ariel Booklets”’: “Old Christmas ”—Irving 
“ Undine” — Fouqué; “ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day”—Browning; “ A Counterblast to Tobacco” 

James I.; “ Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput ””—Jonathan 
Swift ; “ Castle Rackrent, and Other Irish Tales ”— 
Edgeworth and Banim. (G. Putnam’s Sons, leather.) 


“ Deserted Village.” 
Sons, leather, $0.60.) 


Goldsmith. (G. P. Putnam’s 


“ Rubdéiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 
Gerald. 


Tr. Edward Fitz 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, leather, $0.60.) 


“ Locksley Hall.”—Alfred Tennyson. 
nam’s Sons, leather, $0.60.) 


(G, P. Put- 


“ Tam O'Shanter.” — Burns. 


leather, $0.60.) 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


“The Cotter’s Saturday.” — Burns. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, leather, $0.60.) 
“The Last Ride.”— Browning. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, leather, $0.60.) 
“ Dodge’s Elementary Geography.” 
wood Dodge. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


“ Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition.” 
Allen’s Wife.” 


“ The Pearl and the Pumpkin.” 
W. Denslow. 


Richard El- 


* Josiah 
(G. W. Dillingham Co., $1.50.) 

Paul West and W 
(G. W. Dillingham, $1.25.) 
Art Readers.” Ellen 


“Cyr’s Graded M. C 


yr. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

“ Principles and Progress of English Poetry.”—Gay 
ley and Young. (Macmillan Company, $1.10 net.) 

* Principles of Relief.”—Edward T. Devine. (Ma 


millan Company, $2 net.) 
““ Memories of a Hundred Years.” 
Hale. 
“ Highways and Byways of the South.” 
Johnson, (Macmillan Company, $2 net.) 


Edward Everett 
(Macmillan Company, $2.50 net.) 


Clifton 


“Library of Congress Bulletins: List of books re- 
lating to Railroads, Immigration, Banks and Banking, 
Large scale Maps, Far East.” 
ing Office, Washington.) 


(Government Print- 


“ Teddy and Towser.’’—Seward D. Lisle. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co.) 
“ Zelda Dameron.’’—Meredith Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Company.) 
“Personal and Ideal Elements in Education.” 
Henry Churchill King. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 
“ Type Studies from United States Geography.” 
Charles A. McMurry. 


“The New Lights.”—Hugh Mann. 
Press, $1.) 


(Macmillan Company, $0.50.) 


(The Gordon 


“The Tragedies of Sophocles.”—Sir Richard C. 
Jebb. (Cambridge University Press, $1.50.) 

“The Son of Royal Langbrith.”—William Dean 
Howells. (Harper & Brothers, $2.) 

“ Love 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.) 

“Famous Women Described by Great Writers.”— 
Esther Singleton. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.60 net.) 

“The Belle of Bowling Green.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“Stories of Popular Operas.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.20 net.) 

“ The Distribution of Wealth.” — Thomas Nixon 
Carver. (The Macmillan Company, $1.50 net.) 


Amelia E. Barr. 
H. A. Guerber. 


“ The Medieval Town Series” : 
Noyes. 


“ Ferrara.” —Ella 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.) 


“Emerson, Poet and Thinker.”—Elisabeth Luther | 


Cary. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
“ Breaking the Wilderness.”’ 


baugh. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Frederick S. Dellen- 


“The Masquerader.”— Katherine 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 

“The Man on the Box.” 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50.) 


Cecil Thurston. 


Harold MacGrath. 


“Wellington, Soldier and Statesman.” 
O’Connor Morris. 


William 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.35.) 

“ Vocalism.” — W. H. (G. 
Sons, $1.20.) 


3reare. 


Finds the Way.’’—Paul Leicester Ford. 
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FELT 


For Women 


Send for catalogue No. 32 





The Acme of Comfort 
Elegance and Ease 


ROMEOS 


Made of fine pure wool-felt richly fur bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Green, Blue and Wine. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 


119 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 








No. 256 
$1.50 


Delivered 


showing many new styles 
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FIRES. SAYS‘ ARCHIBALD. | 
11 "> Sey oe “ r } 
| Chief of Fire, Department Gives | 
| > 2 See ye } 
Warning to Citizens. | 
| Sn. onl 1) 
| & ‘* Now is the season to warn the householder | ¢ 

F | against the danger of setting fire to his premises | 
= | by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into regep- | 
~ | tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of | 
| igniting inflammable material,’’ said Fire Chief 

‘ Archibald Monday.® Three alarms of fire had 

| been sounded the night before, and the cause of 

| each was hot ashes. «** It is well to be sure that the 

| ashes are not dumped into a receptacle that they 

| are likely to ignite, or piled near any wall.g Before 
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a Nofear of fire 


if hot ashes are dumped into 


Witt’s 


Corrugated 


Can 


Made of steel, galvanized. Rim (not 
can bottom) touches floor. Close-fitting 


. Fireproof. Strongest can made. 


4 AsK your dealer for ‘‘Witt’s”’ 


(** Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 


setnewionent every where by those who have used them, 
y 


|, | the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires,|,4 00 be the on safe, neat, sanitary can for ashes or garbage. 
s|at least, traceable to hot, ashes..—Ciuctwnat | § If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name; we will 
. | Zimes-Star, Oct. 25, 1904 : send you through him, on his order, Can or pail 


send 


have 


If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, 


Write us for further information. 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept.K Cincinnati,O. 


on approval. Three Sizes: 
No, 1—1534x26 in. 
it back; we will protect thedealer NO. 2—18) x26 in. 


> ~ 2. 9p1 wi 
and it won’t cost youacent., If you No. 3—20%4x26 in. 


no dealer order direct from us. Pail, two sizes: 


5 and 7 gal. 














Keystone Fire Extinguisher 


DOES THE WORK OF 
50 PAILS 


Examined and approved under the 
standard of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. , Helps secure 
lowest insurance rates. 

Superior to water pails, powders or 
grenades, because it quenches a// fires 
(including oil or varnish) anywhere. 

At your dealer's, or of us direct, 
Send for free booklet. * 

Liberal proposition to agents. 
JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, 
4 North 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
Mfrs. of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT. 















FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 










A USEFUL 
XMAS GIFT 


50 cents 


One used daily, 
saving time and 
trouble, is the 
“ Cook Pocket Pen- 
cil Sharpener.” Used like a knife, making any 
length point desired, retaining the chips in a 
little box. Blades are of the best tempered steel, 
body is brass and heavily nickeled, size con- 
venient for pocket or purse. For sale by dealers or 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. Stamps taken. 


H. C. COOK COMPANY, 


17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 














accurately describes 216 varieties Of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Mo. 









Write for Price-List. 
Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 


‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York "in 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
i Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


Readers of Toe Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“Marjorie Fleming.”—L. MacBean and John 
Brown. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.40.) 

“The Gospel and Human Life.”—Alfred Ainger. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.) 

“ The Ruby Ring.”—Mrs. Molesworth. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.25.) 

“Historic Highways.” Volume 14.—Archer Butler 
Hulburt. (Arthur H. Clark Company.) 

“The Poet’s Diary.” — Edited by Lamia. (The 
Macmillan Company, $2.) 

“Rome and its Story.”—St. Clair Baddeley and 
Lina Duff Gordon. (The Macmillan Company, $6.) 

*Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.”’— 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. (The Macmillan 
Company, $5 net.) 

“Health, Strength, and Power.” — Dr. Dudley A, 
Sargent. (H. M. Caldwell Company.) 

“The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy.”—R. 
M. Johnston. (The Macmillan Company, 2 Volumes, 
$5.) 

“ History of Civilization.”—Julian Laughlin. (Pub- 
lished by Author, St. Louis, $5.) 

“Nameless Women of the Bible.’—Theron Brown. 
(American Tract Society, $0.75.) 

“ Gilhooleyism.”—Lord Gilhooley. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company.) 

“Flower Fables and Fancies.””—N. Hudson Moore. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 

“Recent Discoveries in the Forum.” — St. Clair 
Baddeley. (The Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 

“Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” (Tokyo-Shoin, Tokyo.) 

“The History of North America.” Volumes I. to 
IV.—Guy Carleton Lee. (George Barrie & Sons.) 

“A Masque of Love.” Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood. (Walter M. Hill, Chicago.) 

“A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools.” 
Herbert Darling Foster. (D.C. Heath & Co., $1.20 
net.) 

“Outlines of English History, American History, 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient 
History.?—Herbert Darling Foster; reprints from “ A 
History Syllabus for Secondary Schools.” (D. C. 
Heath & Co., $0.15 each.) 

“ Doctor Luke of the Labrador.’”—Norman Duncan. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.50.) 

“The Conquest of England.”— August Niemann, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

“Scenes of Jewish Life.”’—Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

“The Prodigal Son.”’—Hall Caine. (D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.50.) 

“The Cruise of the Falcon.” —E. F. Knight. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

“Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal.”— Gilbert 
Watson. (Edward Arnold, London.) 

“ Babies’ Classics.’ — Lilia Scott MacDonald, 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

“ American Interior Decoration.” (Clifford & Law- 
ton, $2.50 net.) 

“Six Incursions by a Predatory Pew into some 
Theological Fastnesses.”— Edward Augustus Jenks. 
(Robert Grier Cooke, $1.25 net.) 

“Agreement of Evolution and Christianity.” — 
Samuel L. Phillips. (The Phillips Company.) 

“Interludes.”—Phillip Becker Goetz. (The Gor- 
ham Press, $1.25.) 

“ Twenty-second Annual Coal Report of the Illinois 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.’—David Ross, Secretary. 
(Phillips Brothers.) 

“Wagner Lyrics for Tenor.” (Oliver Ditson Com- 
Pany, paper, $1.50.) 
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Cramp Yourself 


For Christmas Money. Why not use the . 


LOFTIS SYSTEM o15'ti2- \ 
wond,Watch or other article from our magnificent 


Christmas Catalogue. Your selection will be 
ay sent on approval, to your home, place of 


siness, or if you prefer to your express office. If it 
is just what you want and well worth the price asked, \ 
pay one-fifth down and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight ogee! monthly aa You will be 
under no obligations to buy and you will have nothing to 
pay, for we pay all express charges in advance, 


We Depend on Our Goods initive 


ask is an cppervanity be submit them to anyone interested in 
Christmas Di ds, tehes or Jewelry. 


» ¢ are welcome to credit whether you are a modest salaried employe 
ou or a wealthy employer. The Yoftis System makes any honest 

n’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their earnings, income or con- 
venience. Don’t think that you must give something cheap and trashy because 
you can spare but a few dollars at present. With five or ten dollars for a first pay- 
ment ~—S can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever and every day 
remind the wearer of yous regard and good judgment. We willarrange the pay- 
ments so that you will dly miss them from your monthly income, 


are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offerfor \ *\ j 
Cash Buyers them, as follow 8: Pay cash for any Diamond, and we will give \ \ 
you a written agreement to take it back at anytime within one year, and give you spot 
cash for ail you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, weara litty dollar Diamond 
for a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the 
Diamond for the entire year, less than ten cents weekly. No other house makes this offer. 


C O 24-8 Our goods, prices, terms and methods have just finished a seven 

mpetition. month’s competition with the — world at ow os ae Loner 
sal Exposition, and we No stronger endorsement of the Loftis System 
have been awarded the Gold Medal. could be given; in no other way could our lead- 
ing position in the Diamond and Jewelry trade be so strongly emphas 


s is ready and will be sent postpaid on re- 
Our Christmas Catalogue Quest “White for it today. Do not makes 
selection for Christmas until you receive it, for it will be your reliable guide to the best goods, 
lowest prices, easiest terms and fair and courteous treatment, 


D , W it until the Christmas rush is on, for while we have the best facilities in 
on t al the world for handling an enormous amount of business expeditiously 
and satisfactorily, they are taxed to the utmost at Christmas time. We want to give you the 
best possible attention, and we can do it now. 


Our Guarantee is the strongest ever given by a responsible 


house. We give one with every Diamond, 
attesting its value and quality. Any Diamond ever sold by us is 
like so much cash when you want other goods or a larger 
stone. Please write today for a Catalogue— it’s worth its 
weight in gold to any Christmas shopper. 


B SAVE A. 
Loftis Bros.¢ ag DIAMOND 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 4, IA M 0 r D S | 





Dept. M-41, 92 to 98 State Street 











Invest in 





Cee WIN HEARTS 
New York 


6/7, 
O Interest Guaranteed 


HE Certificates issued by the AMERICAN REAL EstaTe Company afford investors un opportunity to share in 


the great and certain profit-earning power of carefully selected New York real estate without themselves 


Immediate Returns 











assuming the responsibilities connected with the ownership of met i 
guaranteed and payable semi-annually by coupons at the Chemical Motionct Tn eee A aes 3 
is also guaranteed, and is repayable in full to the holder of the Certificate at maturity, ten years from date of 
issue. Sold at par and issued for any amount from $100 upward, in even hundreds. The AMERICAN REAL ESTaTE 
Costar was Soundes in 00, a pee peeves Se ability to pay 6¢ interest by earning and paying that 
s of ce cate-holders for more than sixteen y i liti > i Asset: 
$6,200,000, including Capital and Surplus of more than $1,000.00.” cnt le Oe eaapirsd 








LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Taught by Mail Thoroughly. Taught by the 
founders of the original school. Taught in an 
expert manner, enabling you to earn expert sal- 
ary. Seven years’ successand hundreds of success- 
ful graduates, Large prospectus free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago’ 









Write for literature giving full information 


beens AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 914 Dun Building, New York City J 


F At the same price no others contain 
100 Taw Mener-Making Plane for Uptrsined gold as the roments Piated Collar ae 
by Marion Weekend. Mandecnsaie beend ay Fe Price a gat see. quality wumestones. Siaes a 
3 j onedollar. KAY & BRO., publishers, Springfield, Ohio. | ene nace tte a Neee n : a 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Would you have your} 
business stationery 
stand out and represent 
your individuality? 
Then it must be dfer- 
ent, as you yourself are 
other 


different from 


men. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“* Look for the Water Mark”’ 

is the paper that offers unlim- 

ited possibilities for individual 

treatment. Write on your 

letterhead for the Book of 

Specimens. 
Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 











*‘A perfect fountain mat last!” 
says Rev. Josiah Strong of the League for 
Social Service, writing of the 
FOUNTAIN PEN. Many other men, 
equally eminent, are equally enthusiastic. 
Among them are Ira D. Sankey, Evangel- 
ist; Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Gov. of 
Ohio; Rev. Dr. Lyman _ Abbott, E 

of the Outlook; Dean H. Martyn Hart, 
of Denver, Colo.; and Gen. Lew Wallace, 
author of *‘ Ben Hur.” 


at POST FOUNTAIN ™ 
a C_— —S— e xPEN 


Clean fingers, clean manuscript, 
easy writing, saving of time and free- 
dom from bother reward the user of the 
POST FOUNTAIN PEN. It is cleaned 
and refilled quick asa wink. Nounscrew- 
ing of nozzles nor fussing with glass tubes. 

For illustrated catalogue and price-list 

address Dept. D, 
THE RELIANCE TRADING CO., 

120 & 126 W. 14th Street, New York. 
THE PROFITS FROM SALES OF 

OST FOUNTAIN it ARE DE- 

ED TO THE NOBLE WORK 

F THE SALVATION ARMY. 








BROWN’S 
Famous 


or Sepia. 
Size 51g x 8. 


120 for $1.00 


stamp, 





Beverly, Mass. 


‘Pictures 


Reproduction of 
4H famous paintings by 
old and modern mas- 
ters. 2200 subjects 
} in Black and White 


One Cent Each 


Our new 48-page 
} catalog, with 1000 
small illustrations 
and two sample pic- 
tures sent for 2-cent 


Geo. P. Brown & Co. 





HOLDERNESS SCHOOL covs 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad- 
If you wish to learn of them, 


vantages of this school. 
send for catalogue. Address 


Rey. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
On Reading of a Poet’s Death. 


By RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 
(Carlyle McKinley, of Charleston, S. C. 


, died 
August 24, 1904. See “A Journalist of Ideals” in The 


Outlook of September 3.) 


i. 
I read that, in his sleep, the poet died 
Ere the day broke ; 
In a new dawn, as rose earth’s crimson tide, 
His spirit woke. 


II. 
Yet still with us his golden spirit stayed : 
On the same page 
That told his end, his living verse I read— 
His lyric rage. 


III. 
Behold! I thought, they call him cold in death ; 
But hither turn, 
See where his soul, a glorious, flaming breath, 
Doth pulse and burn. 


IV. 
This is the poet’s triumph, his high doom! 
After life’s stress 
For him the silent, dark, o’ershadowing tomb 
Is shadowless. 
v. 
And this the miracle and mystery— 
In that he gives 
His soul away, magnificently free, 
By this he lives. 
—From The Outlook. 





Wisdom’s Goal. 
By MuTSUHITO. 
HIS MAJESTY, THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 


(The following poem was written for the students at 
the Peeresses’ School of Tokyo. It is translated by 
our Japanese correspondent, Arthur Lloyd.—Epi- 


TOR.) 


The water placed in goblet, bowl or cup 

Changes its form to its receptacle ; 

And so our plastic souls take various shapes 

And characters of good or ill, to fit 

The good or evil in the friends we choose. 

Therefore be ever careful in your choice of friends, 

And let your special love be given to those 

Whose strength of character may prove the whip, 

That drives you ever to fair Wisdom’s goal. 
—From The Independent. 





My Life. 
By NiKOLAI ALEKSANDROVITCH ROMANOFF.* 
(CZAR OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.] 


*The Czar of Russia, like several other sovereigns 
and noted leaders, is a poet. The foregoing stanzas 
for Success by special arrangement. 

The translator has made no effort to produce rimes, 
his aim being to make a literal reproduction that would 
preserve the exact original sense of the Russian verses. 


(Copyrighted, 1904, by The Success Company. All 


were secured 


rights reserved. 
My happiness was born at night; 
It has only flourished in darkness : 
I have lost my joy in life, 
And wander wearily in gloom. 


My soul gropes sadly searching 
In mental fog; it pines 

And prays and suffers, 
But find no peace on earth. 





Portrait and Reality. 
By HENRY VAN DyKE. 
If on the closéd curtain of my sight 

My fancy paints thy portrait far away, 

I see thee still the same, by night or day: 
Crossing the crowded street, or moving bright 
’Mid festal throngs, or reading by the light 

Of shaded lamp some friendly poet’s lay, 

Or shepherding the children at their play, 
The same sweet self, and my unchanged delight. 


But seeing thee in truth, I recognize 
In every dear familiar way some strange 
Perfection, and behold in April guise 
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DIAM SON EDIT 
HE chief consideration in buying a dia- 
)§ mond is not the price eotel, but the real 


value of the goods offered, which is de- 
termined by the greatest ‘brilliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish, 
These high qualities you-will find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential, 
Every purchase fully guaranteed, 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enables us to supply the finest 
aed at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent: 

rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—aq 
Diamond Authority. Sent Free, 


J.M.LYON&CO. 
65.67.69 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 































The “Bennett” Everlasting Memo. Book 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas gift that’s useful al] the year 
around. Full Russia calf cover, leather 
lined, with pocket for cards inside of cover, 
fitted with removable insert pad of 25 
pertorated, detachable leaves oAeount+ 
mg-house linen, Cover folds back, 
making a substantia ipad to write 
on. Thousands sold. Pro- 
nounced by every one the 
most convenient pocket 
memorandum book 
ever invented, 


Sixe, 3X x8 
inches. 




























Price, 
complete, with 
your name on cover 
in gold, including 
insert pads, 81.00. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send us your name, 
We will send you the book, and * 
if it is perfectly satisfactory send 

us $1.00, Ifit isn’t all we claim, 
and the peer ofany memo. book you 
ever saw, send it right back. The cut 
of the book does not do itjastice. We 
know if you see it you 'llkeep it. That 
is why we are making such a |:beral offer, 


Be sure to write for it. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


W.W. BENNETT CO., 2150 Glenwood Ave., Toledo. Ohio 


| 
SOGNOD9} 
8 Sample Sent Free, 


The sure and quick™way to raise $30 for any church 
or society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. 
Send us photographs of your pastor and bed ge 
church and we will reproduce them grouped to- 
gether in carbon photography on 200 satin finished 
aluminum 10 YEAR CALENDARScomplete, with silk 
cord at top for hanging. We send the 200 calendars 
| toyouexpress prepaid Your members quickly sell 
this dainty and useful souvenir of your church and 
pastor for 25 centseach. Keep $30.00 for your profit 
and send us €20.00 any time within a month. Mail 
us photographs and names to-day, SEND NO MONEY. 
Write to-day for free sample calendar and the story 
of others success. Get your order in early. 


NEW METHOD CO., 5633 South Park Ave., CHICAGO. 


‘Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 
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The magic of thy beauty, that doth range 
Through many moods with infinite surprise, 
Never the same, and sweeter with each change. 

—From Scribners Magaz n-. 





Self. 


By ARLO BATEs. 


One newly dead, wafted on winds of space, 
Felt clustering shapes he knew not and yet knew. 
“Who are ye? ” cried he, scanning face by face. 
“Yourself!” they laughed. “ We all have once 
been you!” 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 





Hepaticas. 


By Mapison CAWEIN. 


In the frail hepaticas— 

That the early Springtide tossed, 
Sapphire-like, along the ways 

Of the woodlands that she crossed— 
I behold, with other eyes, 
Footprints of a dream that flies. 


One who leads me; whom I seek: 
In whose loveliness there is 

All the glamour that the Greek 
Knew as wind-borne Artemis. 

Iam mortal. Wo is me! 

Her sweet immortality! 


Spirit, must I always fare, 
Following thy averted looks ? 
Now thy white arm, now thy hair, 
Glimpsed among the trees and brooks? 
Thou who hauntest, whispering, 
All the slopes and vales of Spring. 


Cease to lure! or grant to me 
All thy beauty! tho it pain, 
Slay with splendor utterly! 
Flash revealment on my brain! 
And one moment let me see 
Allthy immortality! 
—From Harper's Magaziie. 





PERSONALS. 


General Stoessel, the Fighter.— An influential 
merchant named Kratz, from Port Arthur, gives an 
excellent description of life in the town, says the Lon- 
don Telegraph. He declares that all hearts beat at 
the bidding of General Stoessel, and all realize that he 
is the one strong man who alone can save the situa- 
tion. Socially, however, he is not liked. 


General Stoessel is now getting slightly gray. His 
tall, bulky form, clad in a brilliant general’s uniform, 
is seen daily in the streets, but when he is proceeding 
tothe forts he is dressed in simple gray, and is fre- 
quently taken for a private soldier. He is described 
as the “ Russian Lord Kitchener,” a man of few 
words, but a strenuous worker. People say that 
General Stoessel never sleeps, for when all the city is 
in darkness a light burns in his headquarters. 

His administrative work finished, General Stoessel 
prowls around the forts and makes his bed in some 
trench or rampart. Next day, with Madame Stoessel, 
a little figure clad in black, he proceeds around the 
hospital wards, speaking words of sympathy to the 
inmates. - He insists that the officers shall perform 
their duties strictly, and the clubs have been closed. 
He takes a prominent place in the firing line, and 
when officers in charge of detached expeditions fail to 
return he leads their men himself successfully. His 
Tule is, ‘ What I order can be done.” 

The soldiers love him, but the officers resent the 
fact that owing to his recent promotion he is vested 
with the right of the award of decorations. After a 
recent assault the divisional commanders presented 
their recommendation, their aides-de-camp heading the 
lists. General Stoessel crossed out the aides, saying : 
“ Aides can not be aides and in the firing line, too. 
They are good aides ; perhaps, but it is not an oppor- 
tunity for displaying valor. I can not accede to these 
awards.” Friction resulted from this decision. 

Of the 200 women who remain in Port Arthur nearly 
all are banded under the leadership of Mme. Stoessel 
as Sisters of Charity. They have pledged themselves 
hot to leave, and are working heroically. The climate 
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WHEE eel . 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hard- 
ware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Supplies, and 
all kinds of small tools for Wood and Metal Workers 
(also Benches and Tools for Manual Training). We 
deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence. 


No. 1512, Clay Modelling and 
Plaster Carving Tools 


No. 1513, Venetian Iron and Tools 


We issue many special catalogues, Hl hi Schi & Co 
among which are the following : aimimac ef, Cinimer . 


No. 1511, Wood-Carvers’ Tools Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. 


If its Hardware.or Tools, and Hard to Find. Try H.S.& Co. 
New Home, 4th Ave. and 13th St., Block South of Union Square. 
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Tools @ Hardware 


The only thoroughly practical 


Combination Bench 
and Tool Cabinet 


Consisting of a solid oak, brass- 
trimmed, highly finished cabinet, 
with work-bench and vise; a com- 
lete assortment, 95 in all, of the 
nest quality standard carpenters’ 
tools. 
COMPLETE AS ILLUS- 
TRATED ABOVE, $80 
We make also the following Outfits 
in polished oak, brass-trimmed wall 
cabinets shaped like a suit case but 
er, with same grade of tools 
as above. 


No. 51, 14 Tools... $5.00 
62,262" <.. 1600 
“: 63, 262 ss ~ 16,88 
“ 84,40 >. 2a 


Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 
1510 illustrates and describes all five 
Outfits. Send for copy. 


New York, Since 1848. 























‘GLOUCESTER 


FISH FOR YOU 





Sea-food from far-famed Gloucester— 
7 the home of fishermen—daintily dressed 
and packed, and shipped direct 


From Ocean to Table 


will whet the most indifferent appetite. 4 
few suggestions: Choicest Salt Mackerel, 
Smoked Roe Herring, Sliced (thin) Smoked 
Halibut, Codfish, Kippered Herring, 
Shrimp, Lobster, Crab-meat and many 
other delicacies. 


Send for Our Handsome Price List 


and learn full details. We allow you to test fish from 
any part of package, and return balance (we pay ex- 
press and return all your money) if not entirely satis- 
fied. Goods selected and packed on day of shipment. 
Refer to thousands of customers all over the United 


| wear. No man or woman is who 


















No man, woman or child should 
be without this famous under- 


has experienced the keen sense of 
comfort and vigor which its use 
promotes. 


Recommended by leading 
physicians everywhere. 
Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s $. W. $. Co.’s Own Stores: 


+. wu, § 30 Fifth Ave. 
New York: \ 157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut St. 
Chicago : 82 State St. 






Agents in all 
Principal Cities 





States. Write usif you like goed fish. 


Crown Packing Co. 
Dock No, 10 Cloucester, Mass. 














What Is Daus’ Tip- 
TO PROVE that Da ” ig 


bes' en . ki 

Davi Jip Feo/: the best and simplest device for making 

"Doyslioatet. 100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
= ; Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, 
























GAS LAMPS 
AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. 

A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, 
100 candie power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to electricity or 
gas and cheaper than coal oil, No trouble to 
clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight, We also manu- 
facture table lamps, wal! lamps, chandeliers, store and 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce, Write for free 
catalogue and prices, We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles, If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices sent upon request, 
Cc © Solar Light Co., . B. Ch 














we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, Without deposit, on | ,, R 
ten (10) days’ trial. 





iding Comfort ”’ for horse and 
man — 





THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


a Price $7.50 less trad 

we Price $7.50 less trade 
Me discount of 33%% or $5 net | 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Special Saddles Built for Individual Re- 


a genuine 


Whitman 





, , siness ability: | quirements. Illustrated catalogue free : 
WANTED Riecated sen of basinene aaiitys | containing everything from “ ‘Saddle to Spur.” 


* teachers or professional men pre- | 


ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qual- The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


ifications, reference. Dopp, Mgap & Co., New York. 


Successors to THE WH1TMAN SADDLE Co, 


Readers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Grand Special 
Christmas Offer! 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 
Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 
Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Your choice of 


These Two $ 








Popular 

Styles Postpaid 
te any 

For Only Address | 


(By registered mail 8 cents extra) 


} 
g 
r 
> 
Cc 
a 
ri 
re 
4 
Cy 
a 


Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flexi- 
bility desired—ink-feeding device 
perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 

Mounted for presentation 

purposes, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week; if 
you do not find it as represented, 
ully as fine a value as you can 
secure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it, and we will send you $1.10 
Jor it, the extra 10 cents being for 
your trouble in writing us and to 
show our confidence in the Laugh- 
lin Pen—(Not one customer in 
$000 has asked for his money 
ck.) 


Lay this “ Digest’’ down 
and write NOW 


Safety Pocket Penholder sent 
free of charge with each pen, 


= at 


aoe a aa 


ase 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


718 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. § 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH 


Spoken, a ~ and Mastered 
hrough the 


LANGUAGE 








Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
. Method of 

ly @ Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal 
YOU_ HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 


several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 


International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., XN. Y. 














Smear © Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, eol- 
lecting of foreign postage stamps 
. Only appeals to the more intelligent. 






A weekly paper devoted to the pas- 
time reaches 10,000 readers. It will be 
sent to you 6 weeks f 

fF are intereste 

, ARY DiGEst, 
tion free the following: 100 foreign stamps 
trated stamp catalogue, and a book of inf 
offer for cash orders: 546 different fore 
ferent, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamp: » albums to hold 3,000 
to 6,000 stamps, 30c., We., and 75 vat f Hinges for mounting 
stamps, 10c. per 1,000, Be sure to mention this paper 


(. H, MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo, 











t pocket album, an illus- 
“About Stamps."” We 
ow $1.50; 1,000, all dif- 











| Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Taggart’s typewriter 


| however, it being a very important communication, 


j}and thought there would be no difficulty. A week | 


favors rapid recovery from wounds. The perma- 
nently disabled men become the guests of the resi 
dents. 


| 
General Stoessel, it is said, is of Swiss, as Todleben | 
| 


| was of German, extraction. 





Everybody Saw It.— Some years ago “ Tom” 


Taggart, of the Democratic national committee, had 


|} occasion to write to an active political worker in a 


| distant part of Indiana, giving him timely directions 


concerning the campaign then in progress, says Zhe | 


was absent, so he penned the letter in person, tho well 
aware that his chirography belongs to the Horace 


Greeley school. He wrote carefully on this occasion, 


later his correspondent was in Indianapolis, and 


called. 


*“ Did you get my letter? Could you read it?” was 
Mr. Taggart’s greeting. 

“T got it all right,” replied the man, “and didn’t 
have any trouble with any of it except the postscript, 
That stuck me. Showed it to everybody in town 
same result: they all read the letter, but fell down on 
the postsc ript.” | 

The man drew the letter from his pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. Taggart, who gave it one quick 
glance 





“Great guns,” gasped Tom; “the postscript says, 
* Don’t let anybody see this letter’! ” } 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. | 


Practical.—NELLIE: “ Bobby, do you believe that 
the devil will get us if we’re naughty?” 

Bossy: “ No,o’ course not! We'll get the devil if 
we’re found out, that’s all.” —Puchk. 





Practised Under Difficulties. —‘ Don’t try to 
make musicians out of all children indiscriminately | 
and thus you will avoid such household conversations 
as one I overheard the other day,” said Baron Kaneko 
of Japan, who has been spending the summer in the 
Maine woods. 

“Twas on a train and a father and his young son sat 
near me. The father said: 

‘John, do you practise regularly on the piano 
while I am away at business?’ 

“* Yes, father,’ replied the boy. 

‘Every day?’ 





‘ Yes, sir,’ 

* How long did you practise to-day ?’ 

* Three hours.’ 

* And how long yesterday ? 

‘ Two hours and a half.’ 

‘ Well, I'm glad to hear that you are so regular,’ 
‘ Yes, father.’ 

“* And the next time you practise be sure to unlock 
the piano. Here is the key. I locked the instrument 
last week and I have been carrying the key in my 
| pocket ever since.’ ’—Buffalo Enquirer. 





| It Stuttered.—A droll sort of fellow is a certain 
| Reading business man, whose witticisms are heightened 
by his stuttering. During the first evening of the con- 
vention of the Republican Clubs of Pennsylvania, held | 











| r—invest Your Money~, | 


In 6% Farm Mortgages 


We'll Send You Free: 
Complete list of On-Hand Loans, 32-page 
booklet “ We’re Right on the Ground.” 
128 pages descriptive of the country. High- 











est references. Full information, etc. 


Since 1883 we have sold these mortgages to 
clients in nearly every State in the Union—none of 
whom have suffered the loss of a dollar. Write | 
us a line to-day and we’ll furnish the “ proof.” 

E. J. LANDER & CO.; “Box 8,” Grand Forks, N. D. 














































‘Aluminum 
Oil-Heaters 


smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace for heat. 
Radiate like a base burner, from sides, bottom, 
top. Heat water, etc. 


We deliver to any ad- 
FOR . dress east of the Missouri 
River, an Aluminum Oil 
Heater ‘height, bail down, 23 inches), equipped 
with safety burner, removable 
4 fount and 8inch circular wick. 
VALUABLE PREMIUM 
FREE. With each order 
we send free an article of | 
reat practical value worth 
2.50. 
Note construction of Safety; 
Burner as shown above. 
A-—Flame Spreader. B— 
Air Space outside of Wick 
Tube. (—Air Space inside of 
Wick Tube. D—Wick. E— 
Outside Casing to Burner. F 
—Air Space between Fount 
and Outer Casing, G—Fount 
for Oil entirely sogarete 
from Burner. H—Feed Pipe 
conducting Oil from Fount to 
ia Burner. /—Shield resting 
on top of Fount with Air 
Space underneath, 
Dare you use an Oil Heat- 
er without this Burner ? 
Book free telling about 
the several sizes of our 
Aluminum Oi! Heaters. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


DEPT. O, 
Jackson Mich,, U.S.A. 
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TEMPERATURE 


It makes no difference whether you have fur- 
nace, steam, or hot-water apparatus, or 
whether it is new or old, All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It automatically controls the drafts. A 
change of one degree at the thermostat is 
sufficient to operate the dampers. This device 
is as simple and no more expensive than a 
good clock. It embodies pee, comfort, 
and health. Has proven its merit for over 
24 years, 
Sent on 30 days’ absolutely 
free trial 
If not satisfactory in every way 
return at our expense, Write to-day. 
Booklet free. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
Ist Ave. and D St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
108 Pleasant Street, Holyoke, Mass. 








t 
Ir’s AuTOmMATiC 








Here is a revelation to Americans. 
Porto Rico Rolls, long filler, flavor 
and fragrance equal to best Havana 
A gentleman’s light smoke. Sample box 100 
iw. 5 


SMOKER 


cigars. 
$2.00 no 


MIDDLETON & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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recently in Reading, he was sought out by a visiting 
friend of long ago, and some hours together and nu- 
merous potations were essential to the renewal of their 
friendship. As, on reaching home, he stealthily as- 
cended the stairs to his room, out of the darkness came 
his wife’s voice: 

“ What time is it ?’ 

“Tt is j-j-j-just 1 o’clock,” he stammered. 

Just then an old-fashioned clock nearby gave four 
laborious strokes. 

“ Do you hear that ?” she asked sharply. 
40’clock.” 

“But my d-d-dear,” he rejoined pleasantly, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t mind that k-k-clock. It’s like me.”—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


’ 


“Tt is now 


Hard:-on Jones.—The early morning sun came 
straggling into the suburban street and 
through the window-blinds of Lavender Villa. 

It even violated the sanctuary of the best bedroom 
of that establishment, and there it discovered Jones, 
the head of the household, very silently and stealthily 
divesting himself of his garments. 

Conscious that the situation required a little ex- 
planation, it promptly shone on the eyelids of the 
slumbering Mrs. Jones. She awoke. 

She looked at her husband, glanced at the clock, and 
then she spoke. 

“ Gracious me, John,” she exclaimed, “ what on earth 
are you getting up at five o’clock in the morning for?” 

“ Beg pardon, m’dear?” replied Jones. 

“ Whatever are you getting up so early for?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ Don’t you see it is only five o’clock?” 

“Oh! um! yes,” answered J., grasping the situation, 
and hurriedly pulling on his trousers again; “ fact is, 
m’dear, it’s such a lovely morning that I thought I’d 
get up and weed the garden.” 

“ Really!” cried his better half; “‘ well, you are a 
good boy.” and she lay watching him with a smile of 
approbation while he painfully crawled into the rest of 
his clothes. 

The smile broadened into a positive grin when, five 
minutes later, she heard him at work outside, and then, 
with a wink at the clock, she gave a satisfied chuckle, 
murmured something about “teaching him a lesson,” 
and lapsed once more into slumber.— 7i#-Bits. 


peering 








Merely For Identification.—HAtT-cHECK MAN: 
“ Here, here! What on earth are you doing—smashing 
in those hats ?” 

Crus Member: “I’m trying to find my own. It’s | 
an opera hat and shuts up. None of these seems to be | 
mine.’’—Chicago Mews. 


Why?—Eppi£: “ Mamma, why do landlords object 
to renting flats to people with children?” 
His MAMMA: “I don’t know, Eddie. Tommy, stop 
that hollering ; goodness, Bessie, don’t make so much 
noise; and, Willie, if you don’t stop breaking those 
front windows I'll tell papa on you.”—N. Y. Evening 
Mail. | 





Current Events. 








Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


November 7.—General Nogi’s forces make another 
general attack upon the fortifications of Port 
Arthur and succeed in driving an effective 
wedge into the Russian center. The opposing 
armies along the Shakhe River continue to 
strengthen their positions ; sharp fighting occurs 


on the Russian right, when the Japanese van- |’ 


guard captures three villages, but are driven 
back to their former lines. 





November 8.— Riots due to mobilization are re- | 
oo to have taken place in many parts of | 
Russia. } 


November 9.— Lord Lansdowne, in a speech at Lon- 
don, makes a strong plea in favor of arbitration, | 
which is regarded as a bid for intervention in 
the Far East. Advices from Tokyo say that the 
Japanese have silenced the main forts northeast 
of Port Arthur, and are now attacking west of 
the railroad to reduce the remaining northern 
tier of defenses. 


November 10.—It is reported from Tokyo that Gen- 
eral Stoessel has asked fora truce; St. Peters- 
burg despatches say that if this is true it is only 
for the burial of the dead. London reports that 
yaran unofficially had made representations to | 

ussia looking to peace, but Russia refused. 


November 11.—General Nogi, commanding the Jap | 
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A BARGAIN FOR 


MUSIC 


Size of Volumes, 9x12 Inches. 


The World’s Best Music 
2,200 Pages 


LOVERS 
342 Sets 


TO BE SOLD 


At Half Price 


Our Musical Library Club will ac- 
cept orders for the « World’s Best 
Music”’ during the coming week at 
one-half the regular price. Only 342 
complete sets are left. This is the 
end of a very large edition. If there 
is a piano in your house do not over- 
look this é6pportunity to secure a life- 





time supply of the best music at small cost and on practically your own terms, 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The “World's Best Music” contains 
2,200 pages, sheet music size, of the best 
music in existence, bound in eight beauti- 
ful volumes (fully indexed) that open flat 
on the piano. It is the only complete 
Musical Library in existence intended for 
the home and for singers and players of 
average ability. These are the pieces that 
should be the foundation of every musical 
education. 

The sheet music in this library, if pur- 
chased singly in retail stores, would cost 
over $200. The volumes are crowded 
with the best selections for every occasion. 
Here you will find,in convenient and dur- 
able form, all the famous compositions of 
the masters, as well as the new and popu- 
lar pieces of recent years. 

In the preparation of this splendid work, 
twenty editors and special contributors 
were engaged, headed by Victor Herbert, 
Reginald De Koven, Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, Gerrit Smith and others. Four 
hundred composers are represented by 
their BEST, but not their MOST DIFFI- 
CULT, compositions. In the instrumental 
section there are 100 recent popular pieces 
by American composers. 


Vocal and Instrumental 


Four volumes are devoted to Instru- 
mental music and four to Vocal. The 
former contain 300 selections by the 
world’s greatest composers, consisting of 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, 
marches, and classic and romantic piano 
music. The vocal section contains 350 
best old and new songs, duets, trios, and 
quartets. These are the pieces people ask 
you to play and sing. 

The eight volumes are richly illustrated 
with 400 portraits, many of them being 
handsome chromatic art plates printed in 
many colors. The work also contains 500 
biographies of musicians and famous com- 
posers, making it a musical encyclopedia 
of great value to those who are taking les- 
sons. The volumes are nearly sheet music 
size, and are strongly and beautifully bound 
in both cloth and half-leather. The paper 
and printing are the finest that money can 
produce. 


What an Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Ladies’ 









Home Journal ”’ says: 


“Thave seldom seen anything so well worth havin 
in one’s home. I have lingered over each part wit 
peculiar pleasure, and have no hesitation in saying 
that you have made a collection of great value, both 
in the music and in the artistic and biographical 
features.” MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


No Money Required Now 


De not send any money with your order; merely mail the attached coupon promptly, 
and we will send you, express prepaid, a complete set, which you may retain for 5 
days. This will give you an opportunity to examine it thoroughly and play over 
some of the pieces on your piano. If the library pleases 
own it, you can pay at the rate of $1 or $2 per month. T 
the cloth binding is $44, and for half leather $52; 2: 2 
once may secure a set at half price. namely $22 in cloth and $26inhalf 9 
leather. There is no extra charge for the beautiful oak bookcase, made 


specially to hold the set. 


16 Beautiful Pictures FREE 


Those who mail the coupon promptly will poe tae free se all 
i f j ortfolio 
of Music in Art.” These pictures are from famous paint- 
ings, being reproduced on heavy plate paper. specially 

rhe regular price of the Portfolio at art 


charge, a collection of 16 pictures known as “ The 


for framing. 
stores is $4. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue -- NEW YORK 


We offer it to you FREE. 


Uni versity 


Musical Clb 


78 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Gentlemen: You 
may send me, express 
prepaid, for 5 days’ ex- 
2 amination,a complete set 
Sof “The World’s Best Mu- 
O sic” in half-leather. If sat- 
© isfactory, I agree to pay half 
price for same, viz.: #1.00 on ac- 
coptance and $2.00a month until 
$26.00 has been paid; otherwise I 
will return the set at your expense. 
Also send me the bookcase and portfo- 
lio of pictures, which I am to retain free 
of charge, if I keep the books, 





and you wish to 
re regular price for 
but those who order at 


Name 


Address 


In ordering cloth, change $2 to $22. If you 
prefer to pay $1 per month, alter coupon accordingly. 
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anese army besieging Port Arthur, receives au- 
thority from Tokyo to ne gotiate with General | 
Stoessel for the surrender of the fortress. 


Cefeat of the Socialists. 


November 10.—The French Premier presents in the 
House of Deputies a bill for the separation of 
church and state. 


November 11.—The French Shore Treaty with Eng- 
land is ratified by the French Chamber of Depu 
ties by a vote of 443 to 105. 


November 12.—Prince Mirsky’s reforms are bitterly 
opposed by the reactionary elements, and Russia 
is said to be facing a grave internal crisis. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 


November 8.— Roosevelt and_ Fairbanks are elected 
by an overwhelming majority, carrying all the 
doubtful States and Missouri, and Nevada, with 
a total electoral vote of 335. 

Joseph W. Folk is elected governor of Missouri, 
and Governor La Follette is reelected in Wis- 
consin. 

President Roosevelt issues a formal statement 
that he will not be a candidate for reelection. 


November 9.—Alton B. Parker issues a statement 
explaining the causes of his defeat and saying 
that he would never again run for office. 

William J. Bryan gives his explanation of the 
Democratic defeat, and outlines issues for a re- 
organized party. 


220 


vere 10._- The President 
. Louis World’s Fair on ? 


rromises to visit the 
‘ovember 26. 


November 11.— President Roosevelt announces that 
John Hay will remain Secretary of State 
throughout the next Administration. 

The official count in Maryland continues, both 


sides claiming the State. 


November 13.—Thomas E. Watson, Populist candi- 
date for President, issues a statement discredit- 
ing Bryan as the candidate of the party in 1908 ; 
he declares his purpose to continue the fight of 
the Populist party independent of Mr. Bryan’s 
reorganization plans. 


OTHER Domestic NEws. 


November 8.—Fall River, Mass., cotton manufac- 
turers and operatives fail to come to any agree- 
ment and the conference is closed. 


November 9.—The State Department receive advices 
that Great Britain and Mexico would favor ar- 
bitration treaties with the United States. 

November 10. — The battle-ship New Jersey 
launched at Quincy, Mass. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, < 
Cincinnati, reverses the decision off Judge Wi ing 
of the District Court at Cleveland, who helc 
the Chinese Exclusion Act to be invalid. 


1S 


November 11.—Secretary Taft outlines a plan to ask 
Congress for a reduction of duty on goods from 
the Philippines. 


DESIGNED = on 





TO ORDER FOR 
BOOK LOVERS, 
Coat $ of Arms 


Coats of Bras IN 
CORRECT STYLE 
@ Addresses and Resolutions 4 
engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees, 
Ames & Rollinson 
203 Broapway, New York 

Send 2c. stamp for illus- 


trated —— 
YOUR GIRL will want a Thanksgiving present. Wewill 
give her one of Blairs Non-Leakable 
tain Pens this week to introduce and prove their superior- 
ity, without charge, when you buy one of the same number 
at the regular price—A chance of a lifetime. 
BLAIRS FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Dept. 40 
Get Agency 63 Broadway, New York 











Foun- | 


November 12.—It is definitely stated from Paris that | | 
France would make no overtures to Russia in | 
regard to bringing the war to an end. Four 
battle-ships, five cruisers, and transports belong- | 
ing to the Baltic fleet arrive at, Dakar, on the } 
west coast of Africa. An Associated Press cor 
respondent at Mukden declares that General 
Kuroki was struck with a piece of a shell at the | 
battle of Liao-Yang and that he died on Oc- 
tober 4. 

November 13.—There is no change in the positions 
of the armies in northern Manchuria. 

OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 

November 7.—The elections in Italy result in the 

return of all members of the Cabinet, and the 
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BOOKLOVERS’ 


For those who purchase books for the pleasure and intellectual profit to be derived from 
their literary and artistic excellence—who desire compact quality—not bulky display, 


NELSON’S 
New Century 


Library 


surpasses anything ever attempted for compactness, with clearness of type and artistic 
It comprises the best works of the greatest authors printed in large, clear 
Roman type on Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest opaque printing paper ever produced, 


TWO LARGE VOLUMES IN ONE 


%4 inch thick, superbly bound in beautiful cloth, limp 
leather or stiff leather board—every volume a masterpiece of bookmaking. 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


and selected works of the best authors 


The bindings are handsome, the peper is beautiful, and the type large and clear. 
venient that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already read them. 


Prices $1.00—$1.25—$1.50 per volume—according to style of binding. Sold by leading booksellers 
Subscription Edition, with Illustrations, full Morocco Binding. $2.00 and $2.50 per volume 


For descriptive price list and specimen pages address the publishers, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 
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Oneida Community. 
handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep. 
desired, and will last for years. 


For Christmas 4 


(to Canadian points $1.75). 


Shore. 








6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, if 
Do not fail to order a set. 


The spoons will please you. 


set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, 


postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.5¢ 


Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
It affords the most complete service of any line, 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. ' SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Send two-cent tamp for World's 





Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of inve ~~ 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industrial, 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
The Investor’s Review for three months free of charge. 
A journal of advice for investors. 
reliable information concerning new erterprises. 
edge is ower. Great opportunities come and go. Great 
fakes likewise. Get posted before investing. Write to-day. 











Stock Certificate No. 818, for 23 shares of 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1300 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
the Preferred Stock of the Funk & Wag- 
; nalls Company. All persons are cautioned 


against negotiating for said stock or any 





‘pection thereof. The certificate was gocidentally de- 
stroyed. Mrs. 8. A. Jamison, Emlenton, 





Gives latest and most | 
Knowl- | 


of HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
Trade off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
Mark sticky nor greasy. Sold by all 
druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for Cc 
Postpaid: large size (eight times as much) 60cents. — 
‘IC TRADING CO., - 213 Nichols Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Come Here!" 


rest for mind 
and body. Yourphysician will agree. Booklet free. 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. ¥- 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be | 
addressed: “ Chess-Editor, LIrERARY 


DIGEsT.”] 


THE ST. LOUIS PROBLEM.- 


TOURNEY. 


PRIZE-WINNING THREE-ERS. 


Problem 1,oo1, 


THIRD PRIZE. 


Motto: “ The Battle of the Knights.” 


By C. H. FREEDMAN, LAWRENCE, MAss. 


Black—Twelve Pieces. 
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qtirBs2; 3p P:3; 
rPSrpi1P1; PprpB1iK1;7Q; 2bs5. 
White mates in three moves. 


White— Thirteen Pieces. 


Problem 1,002. 
FouRTH PRIZE. 
Motto: “ Lilliput.” 


By THE REv. GILBERT Dosss, NEW ORLEANS, | 


Black— Two Pieces. 
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White—Five Pieces. 
5K2;1Bkp4q; 8;8;8; P4Q2; 8. 


White mates in three moves. 





Solution of Problems. 














No. 995. Key-move: R—B 7. 
No. 996. 
Q—Qz2 K—B 7 QxRP, mate 
pee 2. 3. -———_—- 
Kx Kt Bx P 
coccce * Kt—Kt 6, mate 
2. — 3. —— 
Other 


rPrpipR:; RSrk¢3] 
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A soft, white skin gives 


charm to the plainest fea- 
tures, 


Pears’ Soap has a mes- 


sage of beauty for every 
woman who values a clear 
complexion. 


Sold wherever stores are found. 


Christmas Gibing 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


—the suspenders of comfort, beauty 
and service are in beautiful “Art Girl” 


boxes, done in ten colors. 


some presents. 
all stores, or mailed postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


Box 333 Shirley, Mass. 





These 
boxes are suitable for mailing. Hand- 
Price 50c and $1.00, 





Raw Food 


AND 


Vibratory s 
Exercise . 


Regeneration, 





Mal-Assimilation, 
Chronic Starva- u Gained 60 pounds 
tion, in 60 days, 


There is *‘ No life without life,” and no contin- 
uation of life without other life. Cooking de- 
stroys life in food. Send two-cent stamp for 
Diagnosis Blank and my ‘‘ Course of Treatment, 
by the Use of Raw Food and Vibratory Exer- 
cise.” My Diagnosis is worth at least $5.00, 
| but it will cost you nothing. Dr. Thomas’ un- 
cooked bread, 25 cents for package of 25 cakes. 


JULIAN P. THOMAS, M.D. 
172 W. 72d St., New York Clerk 10 E 


ECZEMA 


by FINSEN tight 








{ PERMANENTLY 
| RELIEVED 





Treatment 


F you have eczema or any skin 

disease or know of anyone 
afflicted, write for our 80-page 
book which is 


FREE 


T describes this wonderful 

treatment indorsed and endow- 
ed by the rulers of four nations 
and tells how you can be cured. 
No operation, medicine or pain. 
cured patients, 


The Finsen Light Institute of America 


| Suite Cc ’ 78 State Street, Chicago 








PROF. HIELS A. FINSER. 
Gives photographs of 
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Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 


Send for free treatise. 
securely sealed. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally im 
ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 
science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
* complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. a 
i dg , and am pleased with the preparation. r J. ° 
me y in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specitic Pill for Nervous Debility—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, S 609 Beekman Bldg., New York. 


ired, as it reaches the root of the 


I am rescribin your Hypophosphites of 


Yours sincerely Dr. 


Est. 1858. 








A XMAS GIFT 


that wil! please him and prove more use- 
I than anything else you could give. 


the most perfect shaving device ever invented. 
Best English Razor steel blades. 


on receipt of price. 


From a page of handwriting. 
A. B. BARNARD, 53 N. Coll 
Reference, G. R. National Bank. 
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at once for our interesting Free booklet which 
tells all about the ** GEM —in every detail 
“GEM” RAZOR COMPLETE, $2.00 
Sold everywhere or sent anywhere direct, prepaid, 


Gem Cutlery Co, (Dept, N.) 84 Reade St., New York 
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dhases Q-B,4 Kt x P, mate 
I, — , —— 3 — 
Bx P PxQ 
owed Q—B 7, mate 
2, —--—— See 
Other 
rere O—Q 3ch Kt—Kt 6, mate 
I. — 2. — - 3. —_——_ 
RxP K x Kt 
ovsver Q x R, mate 
2, ——— 3: 
R-—Qs5 
oepeee Kt—Q 7, mate 
» Gane - 5, Guanes 
K—B 4 
sbeees Kt—B 4 ch P—K 5, mate 
1. — 2. —- - 3. —— 
P—Q 8 (Q) Px Kt 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. 
W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; the Rev. L. 
H. Bahier, Mariaville, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S. C.; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Can.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; O.C. 
Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
the Rev. M. Tarnowski, Camden, N. J. 

995: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. H. Cravens, 
Kansas City, Mu.; J. F. Court, New York City; Dr. 
L. H. Cogswell, Warner, N. H.; Z. G., Detroit; R.H. 
Renshaw, University of Virginia; W. D. L. Robbins, 
New York City; H. T. Blanchard, Milwaukee, Wis. 
G. Rosenthall, Commerce, Tex.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; 
W. K. Greely, Boston; Hornung, Detroit ; the Rev. 
L. H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; C. W. Shewalter, 
Washington, D. C.; M. Almy, Chicago; W. T. Kelly, 
Monticello, Ga.; S. H. Burrows, Cambridge, IIl.; H. 
Leggett, Oroville, Cal.; R.G. Eyrich, New Orleans ; 
E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; “ Arata,’ New York City. 

996: N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y. 

Comments (995): “ A good opener to a neat 2er”— 
M. M.: “ Very fine key”—G. D.; “ Very fine, indeed” 

W. R.; “ Very interesting”’—J. G. L.; “ A fine prob- 
lem. The variations leading to the cross-check is 
neatly planned” — J. H. S.; “Very fine” — “ 23”; 
“ Neat and entertaining”—J.H.C.; ‘“* While not diffi- 
cult, is interesting”—J. F. C.; “ Difficult key; pretty 
variations””—L. H. C.; “ A tough one ”—Z. G. 

q96: “ Very fair’—M.M.; “ Fairly good”—G. D.; 
“Very good, altho somewhat light”—W. R.; “Bril- 
liant and beautiful”—J. G. L.; “ An unique position 
and interesting variations ”—J. H. S.; “ Most beauti 
ful variations I ever saw” —M. T.; “ Good ”—N.D. W. 


No. 986 (Three-mover). 
Author’s Key: R—Q 3. 
Second solution: B—B 2. 
Found by M. M., G. D., J. H.S., E.A.C., L.B., 
and “ Arata.” 


In addition to those reported, H. T. B. got 987, 991, 
993; R. G. E., 979-982, and 993, J. H. C., 993. 


Lasker’s Chess-Magazine. 


The publication of a Chess-magazine in the United 
States is an event worthy of more than passing notice; 
but the fact that this magazine is edited by Emanuel 
Lasker, Chess-Champion of the World, gives to it 
special interest and value. Several attempts have 








Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 68,000 patients. 
Book 25A Free. Very interestin: 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WARM FEET 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern 
days; magnetic fire under your feet; the great- 
est life-protector known; your feet keep warm 
all the time, even if standing in water, snow 
andice. Send stamp for book of information. 
THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Chicago, Lil. 

17 Mentor Bldg. State & Monroe Sts. 
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$25,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23d, 1904. 





Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These bonds are a legal investment for trust funds and are 
exempt from taxation except for state purposes. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale 
of Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “all or none” 
bids cannot be considered by the Comptroller unless the bid- 
der offering to purchase “all or none” of the Bonds offered 
for sale shall offer to purchase “‘all or any part” thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit of TWO PER 
CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money or certified 
check upon a solvent Banking Corporation, This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to 
unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information see ** City Record,”’ published at 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 
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been made to establish magazines in America, devoted 
entirely to Chess. These publications had a com- 
paratively brief life. The reasons for their demise we 
can not tell; but we do know that the Chess-players 
of America did not give them the patronage necessary 
fora permanent existence. There are many periodi- 
cals in Europe devoted entirely to Chess ; and some 
of them have been doing their good work for a num- 
ber of years. It would be a great surprise to the 
Chess-world to hear that The British Chess Maga- 
sine or the Wiener Schachzeitung had suspended 
publication. Is there any special reason that Chess- 
magazines do not receive the liberal patronage in 
America that they do in Europe? ‘The fact that those 
in Europe are more ably edited than those that have 
appeared in America is not, in our opinion, the sole 
reason that European Chess-magazines receive a pat- 
ronage sufficient for their existence ; while the Ameri- 
can magazines were not supported. If we are mis- 
taken, then Lasker's Chess-Magazine will be a per- 
manent publication, for as far as ability and experience 
are concerned, it is most ably edited. The Editor-in- 
chief is no less a person than Dr. Emanuel Lasker ; 
and he has associated with him a number of the most 
distinguished Chess-specialists in America. Dr. 
Lasker says in his editorial,‘ that his extensive travels 
throughout the Chess-communities of Europe and 
America, and his consequent opportunities for obser- 
vation and study of the peculiar characteristics of the 
people who play Chess, have taught him to know what 
kind of a Chess-publication they really would like to 
see established and maintained.” 

The first number of the magazine is full of. good 
things. We notice especially the Game-Department, 
presenting a number of Masters’ games, with very 
full notes by Lasker, Marshall, Barry and Alapin; 
the Problem-Department, conducted by that King of 
Problematists, S. Loyd; and a “ Course of Instruc- 
tion in Ye Ancient Game of Chess,” by Dr. Lasker. 
This last is of great value to beginners in Chess. Dr. 
Lasker's instruction while simple is very comprehen- 
sive. We hope that this magazine will have the pat- 
ronage it deserves, and that American Chess-players 
will appreciate the honor bestowed upon them by the 
publication in America of a Chess-magazine edited by 
the Champion of the World. 


A Pat on the Back. 


“Thave played no Chess for twenty years or more, 
but I find in the study of problems an unfailing source 
of recreation and pleasure. Your selections are uni- 
formly good. Yours truly, 

“Dr. J. H. STEBBINS.” 


A problematist of distinguished reputation said to 
the Chess-editor recently: ‘“ You have, without any 
doubt, the best set of solvers of any Chess-publication 
T ever heard of.” 





An Inducement.—TirkED MOTHER (to restless 
child): “‘ Now you set still! I’ve druv you ten miles 
to enjoy this entertainment and you shad/ enjoy it, if 
Ihave to pull every hair out of your head! ”—Zife. 


Womanly. — Mrs. TWICKENHAM: “I want to 
show you what my dear, good husband gave me fora 
birthday present. There! What do you think of 
that for a sealskin cloak? It didn’t cost less than 
£200.” 

Miss Summit: “ How lovely! And what did you 
give him?” 

Mas. TWICKENHAM: “ Oh, the loveliest little pen- 
wiper you ever saw !”— 7it-Bits. 
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“< Nothing better of its kind in extistence.’’ 


—NEW YORK TIMEs. 








The New 


International Encyclopeedia 


Dr. DaNniEL C. GILMAN (President Carnegie Institution, late President Johns Hopkins 
University), Editor-in-Chief. 


Completed May, 1904 


What two New York newspapers say regarding this monumental work: 
“The completion of THE NEw INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP#DIA is assuredly 
a boon to all writing men and women, to all educators—to all persons, in fact, 
who have constant use for an accurate ready reference book of broad scope. 
There is nothing better of its kind in existence.”— Zhe Times, May 14. 

“The articles are succinct but satisfactory, are always intelligently written 
and not unintelligently compiled, as was the way in some of our older works 
of reference, and they cover an unusually large variety of subjects. The work 
is up-to-date in historical, scientific and geographical information.” 

The Herald, May 7. 


The Value of an Encyclopedia 


is understood by every intelligent American. Those who can afford only a few 
books need an encyclopedia even more than the wealthy man with a large 
private library. The most competent authorities—including librarians, college 
professors, and literary critics—unite in pronouncing THE New INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA not only the newest but also the most complete, interesting, 
convenient and satisfactory encyclopedia in the English language. 

Let us demonstrate this 40 you by sending you our 80-page book of 
information about THE New INTERNATIONAL, containing many speci- 
men pages, illustrations, maps, etc. s 

Do not postpone beginning the use of this invaluable 
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“The Link That Connects the Busy Man with the 
Master Minds of All Ages” 


E HAVE REACHED an age for the summing up of the knowledge of the past, for the giving in digest form the thinking 

that has come down to us from past generations. The past is assured growth, the classic is work done. All this we 

should know, that we may be able to go beyond. The child on the shoulders of the giant will see farther than the 
giant, but he must be sure that he is on the giant’s shoulders. It is not necessary that we know this thinking in detail, but step, 
as it were, from mountain-top to mountain-top. The valleys, with their trees, bushes, rivulets, we need not consider. 


Wilkinson's Foreign Classics in English 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


Professor of Poetry and Criticism, University of Chicago. 


A Masterfully Prepared Digest in English of the Famous Foreign Classic Authors—Greek, Latin, German, and 
French—giving the reader a clear and satisfying knowledge of the world’s best classical literature. 


O MASTERFULLY has Professor Wilkinson done his work that Dr. Howard Crosby, then Chancellor of the University of 
S the City of New York, shortly before his death having been permitted to read the two volumes covering the Greek 
authors, said : 
“I know no Sanskrit. If a Sanskrit scholar should give me in English a clear view of the Sanskrit literature in its style and spirit, so 
that I could be familiar with it in ali its relations (excepting the actual acquaintance with the language), I should be greatly benefited and 


delighted. It is just this grand help that Professor Wilkinson has given to the enlightened reader who does not happen to know the Greek 
Janguage, and who has not time to acquire it.” 


USINESS SHOULD NOT be permitted to dwarf the intellect. Gladstone never gave up his study of Greek and Latin. A, 
T. Stewart studied the classics to the end of his life. Surprising as it may seem to those who think of Jay Gould only as a 
hard man of business, he was fond of classical reading. He usually spent his evenings with his children, studying with 
them their Greek and Latin readers. 


ITH THE OPPORTUNITIES we have to-day, ignorance of the great foreign writers is a disgrace, if not a crime, to every 
professional or business man. - Do not say that you have not leisure, when two hours a week for a year will make you 
acquainted with the foreign classics of the world, will bring you in touch with the geniuses of all ages, the world’s 

master builders. The reading of such books is a university education. 

The time is here in America when the lawyer, the doctor, the business man, the more intelligent mechanics and farmers, as 
well as the preacher, must have an intelligent thought of the creative brains of other ages and other countries, and be able to 
talk intelligently about them. 


HE VAST MULTITUDE of books which no man can remember, increasing in bewildering ratio, and none so bad that 
some critic does not laud it, makes one almost despair. He is forced to the thought as a refuge : *‘ I do not need to know 


everything.’’ But necessity always brings its relief. Now is the beginning of an age of digests of literature. 


AS ANY SET OF BOOKS been brought to your attention in years which is so essential to you from every point of right 
thinking as Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English? True, there are men who have been piling up dollars so long that 
they have dulled, their sense of finer things so that they cannot know works of genius. Such works are to them as 


incomprehensible as is the sound of a trumpet to a man born deaf; but not even these men can read through such books as 
these and not feel a rattling of their dry bones, a thrill of life. 


With the substance of these books in his mind and heart, a moderately clever man will find that the horizon of his world 
has extended thousands of miles, and he himself has grown many a cubit. Life will mean far more to him. 


GREEK CLASSICS IN ENGLISH FRENCH CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 


VOLUME i—PREPARATORY VOLUME 2-—COLLEGE meee Moliére Fénelon ene. foe 
The Greek Reader (with selec- | Herodotus Sappho P s asc eranger ateaubr 

tions from sop’s Fables, | Thucydides Simonides Montaigne Corneille Tocqueville Lamartine 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia, | Plato Theocritus La Rochefou- Racine Voltaire Victor Hugo 

Lucian’s Dialogues) ZEschylus Bion cauld Montesquieu Rousseau Sainte-Beuve 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Homer’s | Sophocles Moschus La Bruyere Bossuet St. Pierre Balzac 

Iliad, Homer’s Odyssey, | Euripides Demosthenes Son datienal a py ane Sand 

aes —ee La Fontaine.‘ Saurin D’Alembert Joubert, Amiel 


“The presentation of Plato, Aristophanes, and Demosthenes struck me as 
being peculiarly apt and instructive.”"—EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


LATIN CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 


VOLUME i—PREPARATORY VOLUME 2—COLLEGE 


“The author has done all he could have done to give, ina very short space, & 
comprehensive view of French literature. He has one great merit—he is always 
interesting.’’—The Nation. 


GERMAN CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 


Luther Burger 


Ruckert Chamisso 
The City and Sallust Li Horace Hans Sachs Wieland Tieck Fouque 
the People Ovid Tacitus Juvenal Ge: hardt Brun Novalis Uhiand 
The Literature Cwsar Plautus Cicero Klopstock Herder The Schlegels Goethe 
of Rome Cicero’s Ora- | Terence Fliny Gellert Richter The Grimms Schiller 
The Latin _ tions Lucretius uintilian Lessing Korner Hoffmann Heine 
Reader Virgil 


**T do not see how this volume can be otherwise than very helpful to anybody 
desiring a general account of German literature in the English language.” 
—EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“4 genuine contribution to the spread of the classical spirit.” 
—E. P. Morris, Head of the Department of Latin in Williams College. 
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HIS is one of the 
most beautiful edi- 
tions of Thackeray ever 
published for general 
circulation. The vol- 
umes are of convenient 
size; the paper, man- 
ufactured especially for 
this edition, is of the best 
quality and the type is 
clear and distinct. 
There are more than 
300 illustrations, with a 
photogravure portrait 
of Thackeray. The 
volumes are hand- 
somely bound in fine 
cloth, with gilt tops, 
silk headbands, une 
trimmed edges, gold 
cover decorations, 
wine-colored labels, 
and title-pages in color. 


HARPER 





Fine Cloth 
Decorated Cobers 


& BROTHERS .°.... 


Complete Writings of 





___TWENTY- ‘FIVE VOLUMES 


A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 







Gilt Tops 
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Re erate « 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT ARTISTS: GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, JOHN LEECH, RICHARD DOYLE, 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, FREDERICK WALKER, J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A., L. FILDES, CHARLES KEENE, 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A,, F. BARNARD, and THACKERAY himself. 


\ TE willsend you the 

entire set of 
twenty-five volumes, 
charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. If you 
do not like the books 
when they reach you, 


Untrimmed Edges send them back at our 


expense, and we will 
return the $1.00 If 
you do like them, send 
us $2.00 every month 
for twelve months. In 
order to keep you in 
toich with us during 
these months, on re- 
ceipt of your request 
for these books we will 
enter you as a sub- 
scriber for one year, 
without additional cost 
to you, for either 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper's Weekly. 
Harper’s Bazar, or 
The North American 
Review. In writing, 
please state which peri- 
odical you want. Ad- 
dress 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK 























=” HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITIONS OF “.**’ 
FAMOUS NOVELISTS AND HISTORIANS 4 


SENT ON APPROVAL woienE¥;mons 50% REDUCTION 
BOUND IN HALF LEATHER | B!ttst Paice s2 rea vou. 


CLEARANCE “« $1 « “ 
ALEXANDER DUMAS 1s vols. | JUSTIN McCARTHY 2 Vols. 


Complete Works in Fifteen Volumes. This A History of Our Times, from the Acces- 








is one of the most complete and finely illustrated 
editions of the great French romancer ever issued. 
The illustrations are after originals by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, etc. 


E. BULWER LYTTON 


(LoRD LYTTON.) 15 Vols. 


Complete Works containing all the novels and 
romances with numerous illustrations in photo- 
zravure and half-tone, printed from new plates— 
arge clear type. 


VICTOR HUGO vols. 


Complete Works, comprising Dramas and 


Poems. Among the famous artists and etchers | 


whose work appears in this Edition are Detaille, 
Leloir, Vibert, Perrault, Bonnat, Lefevre, and 
others ‘equally famous. 


CHARLES ROLLIN ; vos. 


The Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians and 


Grecians, by CHaARtEs Ro.uin.+ Translated | 
From the latest London edition. | 
carefully revised and corrected, with chronological | 


from the French. 


table, complete Index and I lustrations. 





sion of Queen Victoria to the General Elec- 
tion of 1880. This edition contains introduction 
and supplementary chapters by G. Mercer Adam, 
bringing the work down to Mr. Gladstone’s Resig- 
nation of the Premiership ( March, 1894), with New 
Index and additions to the survey of the Literature 
of the Reign. 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN 


Vols. 
A History of ine English People. Illus- 
trated. Large type, bez autifull y illustrated A 


History of the English People e from early England 
449, to modern England, Newly edited and 
carefully revised. Witha ane lete index. 


GEORGE RAWLINSON s; voi. 


The Seven Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World: or, the History, Geogra- 
and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Rieu Persia, Parthia and Sassanian or New 
Persian Empire. 


EDWARD GIBBON s vois. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. With Notes bythe Rev. H. H. 
Milman. A New Edition, to which is added a 
complete Index of the whole Work. 


“HE volumes are all uniform in size, a trifle larger than the ordinary 1 zmo, and printed on a speci al 
grade of paper manufactured expressly for these sets. The type is clear and distinct, and each 


ee averages about 400 pages. 


The books are bound in the Best Half-Loather, with ornamental gold st tamping. Sides of 


Enzlish corded cloth, gold tops, and silk bands. 


either a photogravure or a steel-plate frontispiece, 


A different sh ade of leather was selected for each set, 
the cloth to harmonize with the leather, thus giving each set its individuality. 


Every volume has 


and throughout the text are inserted excellent repro- 
ductions in line or half-tone, after originals by famous artists. 


We guarantee these books to be exactly 


as represented, and if upon examination they do not meet expectations, they can be returned within five 


days from their receipt AT OUR ExpENsE. 


We are authorized to offer these beautiful editions at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the former 
price. Compare our offer with that of other publishers, considering paper, type, illustrations, bindin 
bo and you will find our price cannot be duplicated. Sign and return to us the Coupon opposite, checking the 

sets you wish. DO THIS NOW. Only a limited number of sets. - 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, - 


43-45 East (9th Street, NEW YORK. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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INSPECTION COUPON 
MESSRS. A. WESSELS CO. 
43-45 East 19th St., New York. 
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special offer to LITEKARY 
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above. IT egree to examine 
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on terms of monthly pay- 
ments If unsatisfactory I 
will hold subject to your 
order. 
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The New Side Door 


Limousine Car 


‘3 7 insures absolute comfort for touring and city 
} use. Perfect protection from inclement 


4 weather. The doors on either side enable pas- 
VW I I O ] c N O VW S | sengers toalight without going into thestreet 


the good and the bad points % Tpettes 


of all typewriters buys the Direct Drive 
Touring Cars 


Remington pee 


are simple i in construction, elegant 
in appointment, and absolutely 
; dependable under everycondition. f ¢ 
SS 2 The 2 ney pam cnen j 
° : e4 strated its practicalqua ities int e 
Remington Typewriter Co. ¥ famous St. Louis Run in both 
f=) its speedandits endurance. Write 
327 Broadway, New York [f] for our new illustrated catalogue. 
THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 
37 Lisbon 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Member Assn. Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 























